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FRIENDS INTELLIGENCE 


“&_ AND JOURNAL. | 


POSITION AS HOUSEKEEPER IN PRIVATE 
family or institution is desired by a person 
capable of taking such responsibility. Satis- 

factory reference given Address C., Langhorne, Pa. 


N ELDERLY FRIEND DESIRES A QUIET 
A elderly woman, Friend, to live with her for 
company, board free, Residence, Camden, 


ae Convenient to the ferry. Address P., this 
« fice. 


RESPONSIBLE PARTY CAN HAVE BOARD, 
A with privileges and comforts of a refined 
home in a small adult family (Friends). Con- 
venient to four lines of city railways. Call or ad- 
dress 2136 Camac Place. 


jVOR SALE.—A valuable farm in Gloucester Co., 
New -'ersey, containing 100 acres in a high 
state of cultivation. One mile from Mullica 
Hill, where are meetings of various denominations, 
including Friends. (One mile from railroad station 
Substantial stone dwelling house and necessary out 
buildings. Price, $6,500; $4,000 may remain, se- 
cured by mortgage. Address ASA ENGLE, 

Executor of James P. Robinson, Mullica Hil), N. J. 
RIENDS ANTICIPATING A VISIT TO THE 
World's Fair can secure a copy of the World’s 
Columbian Exposition pocket record book, 
containing indexed guide map of grounds ; illustra- 
tions of thirty-four buildings; floor plans of princi- 
pal buildings; spaces for memoranda under each, 
and much vatuable information. This notice will 
not “P sar again, as the supply is limited. Address 
CHARLES E. LUKENS, 2423 Prairie Av. Chicago, Il. 
ANTED.—A FRIEND (MALE) TEACHER 
for Harned Academy—one willing to go 
with the boys to meeting. Address imme- 

diately, HARNKD ACADEMY, Plainfield, N. J. 


ONEY SAFELY INVESTED IN FIRST MORT- 


I gages in Chester City and Delaware County, 
Pennsylvania. None but good loans con- 
sidered. CHARLES PALMER, 


P. O. Box 318. No. 11 E. Fifth St., Chester, Pa. 
OUNG MAN, FRIEND, DESIRES REPRESEN- 
tation of reliable firms, or wil! accept respon- 
sible position. First-class reference and busi- 

ness experience. Address O., this office. 


COMFORTABLE HOME FOR WORLD’S FAIR 
A visitors at moderate prices; two minutes’ 
4 walk to three lines of cars leading direct to 
grounds for 5 cents. MARY D. TAYLOR, 

3144 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


G HERBERT JENKINS, 
. ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
No. 714 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


OHN FABER MILLER, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 

509 SWEDE STREET, NORRISTOWN, Pa. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia Count’s. 
Real Estate, Conveyancing, Insurance, and Notary 

Public. 
Money to loan on First Mortgage Security. 


A 15 Days’ Trip to the World’s Fair, 


Two rates: No. 1, $75; No. 2, $54. Leave 24th and 
Chestnut streets via B. & O. R. R., Third-day, Tenth 
month 10, at 8 a.m. Limited express. Returning 
by Baltimore & Ohio via Grafton. Special attention 
given to all traveling alone A deposit of $5 posi- 
tively required 15 days before starting,—remainder 
to be paid Tenth month 7. Checks certified. Trunks 
#2 extra. This date arranged for the convenience 
of those wanting to attend the W. C. T. U. Congress. 

REBECCA B. NICHOLSON, 
523 Cooper St., Camden, N. J. 


Central Meeting of Friends, 


CHICAGO. 





Chicago Athenaeum, No. 18 Van Buren St. 





Meeting hour at 10.45 0n First-days. 
greeting extended toall. Take elevator. 


LADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 2, 1893. 


A cordial | 


Charles E. Lukens Mildred H. Lukens, 


Home for Friends. 


With or without board. Very convenient to Expo- 
sition, World’s Congress, and all parts of the erty. 
Rooms, with board for Friends, permanently, after 
Eleventh month Ist. 

Having increased our facilities for World’s Fair sea- 
son, we offer the following prices until our list is filled: 
Lodging and board $7.50 to $10.50 per week. Lodging 
$3.50 to $7.00. AU comfortable. 

LOcAaTION.— We are situated on the best resident street, 
near the Lake, between the depots and Jackson Park. 
within fifteen minutes’ walk of the stations on Twenty- 
second St. (or Archer Ave. near Twenty-second Street). 
Those arriving after night, wishing conveyance should 
go to main depots. From main stations take Cottage 
Grove avenue cable; Indiana avenue car to Twenty- 
Sourth street, or Elevated Railroad to Twenty-second St. 


CHARLES E. LUKENS, 
2423 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


SPECIAL FIFTEEN DAYS’ EXCURSION 
TO WORLD'S FAIR. 
Friends’ Religious Congress and Niagara Falls, 


For the accommodation of Friends and others de- 
siring to attend the World’s Fair and Religious Con- 
yress, With a day at Niagara Falls, a special train of 
>ullman cars has been chartered, leaving New York 
via Erie Railroad, at 10 a m., Ninth month 1!th, 
reaching Chicago 2 p. m, next afternoon. Will 
remain in Chicago twelve days, leaving there on the 
afternoon of Ninth mo th 24th; spend the 25th at 
Niagara Falls, and reach New York about § a. m. of 
the 26th 

The fare, which will be $9, will include a round 
trip railroad ticket, sleeping car accommodations 
in Poth directions, and lodgings and breakfasts for 
twelve days at Hotel Costello, situated within five 
(5) minutes’ walk of 57th Street entrance of Fair 


grounds, A baggage car will be attached to train, 
and baggage will be carried without additional 
expense 


Money must be paid five days before starting. A 
buffet car will be attached to train, and stops will 
be made at stations for meals 

The train leaving Philade!phia at 7.30 a. m., on 
the morning of Ninth month 11, by Pennsylvania 
Railroad, will reach New York in time to connect 
with special train. Those desiring to go with this 
special excursion should apply at once to 

JOS. A BOGARDTS, 
167 Chambers St . New York City. 


Fares from Philadelphia to New York. 


I find that if ten or more persons will travel to- 
gether from Philadelphia here and return, a single 
ticket can be procured for the whole party at the 
rate of 2 cents per mile, making the round trip $3.60 
foreach. This is a reduction of $1.40, as the regular 
fare is $2.50 each way (the $4.00 excursion tickets 
not being available as they are only good for ten 
days). The same rates (2 cents a mile), can be had 
for Friends coming from Baltimore and Wilmington. 

J. A. B. 


AROLINE RAU, 
PLAIN MILLINERY. 


736 Spring Garden Street, Phila. 
— MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS.—— 


Millinery. \12Z1€ 5. LAMBERT 


Scccessor to E. SHOEMAKER, 





533 North Eleventh St., Philad’a. (Private house.) 
ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. — CONSHO- 
hocken Dairies. Special attention given to 


i serving families. Office, 608 N. 8th street, 
Philadelphia, Penna. JOSEPH L. JONES. 





Swarthmore College, 
SWARTHMORE, PENNSYRVANIA 


Under care of Friends. Opens Ninth month 19th, 
1893. Full College Courses for young men and young 
women, leading to Classical, Engineering, Scientific, 
and Literary degrees. Machine shops, laboratories, 
and libraries 

For catalogue and particulars, address 

CHARLES DE GARMO, Ph. v., President. 


Darlington Seminar 
arington seminary 
FOR YJUUNG LADIES, 
WEST CHESTER, PENNSYLVANIA 

The Thirty-eighth school year of this Institution 
will commence Ninth month 18th, next. All the 
branches of a liberal education, including Lan- 
guages, Drawing, Painting, etc., thoroughly and 
carefully taught. The school has a high and healthy 
location, extensive grounds, fine buildings, new 
gymnasium. etc. 

Terms $180 per school year 
the Principal 


For catalogue address 


RICHARD DARLINGTON, Ph. D 


Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 


At Jenkintown, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. 
Thorough work; good care; moderate charges; 
rymnasium ; laboratory; vocal training; music. 
Next term begins Ninth month 11, 1893. Send for 
circular. LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, 

Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Secretary, 
Ogontz, Pa. 


n 
Swarthmore Grammar School, 
SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 

Unusual success the first year. Spring session from 
Fourth month 8 to Sixth month 9. Second year be- 
ins Ninth month 12, 1893 i prom school for 
oth sexes; cottage plan ; limited numbers ; best of 
care and oversight; comfortable home; moderate 
cost. Pupils cared for during vacations. 

Send for circulars to ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Boarding School for both sexes under the care 
of Purchase Quarterly Meeting. The present build- 
ing is new and much enlarged, and has perfect san- 
itary arrangements. Excellent corps of instructors. 
Prepares for business or college. Healthfully and 
jleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
rom New York City. For Catalogue and particu- 
lars, address 

CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 


Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 


A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thor- 
ough courses preparing for admission to any college, 
or furnishing a good business education. The school 
will open Ninth month 12th, 1893. Terms for board- 
ing scholars, $150 per school year. The school is 
under the care of Friends, and is pleasantly located 
on Long Island, about 30 miles from New York. For 
catalogue and particulars, address 

FRANKLIN P. WILSON, Principal, 
Locust Valley, Long Island 

Between Sixth month 20th and Ninth month 10th. 

FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Secretary, 
Glen Cove, Long Island. 


The Kindergarten Training Class of 
FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, WILMINGTON, DEL., 
ll begin work Ni 


class is I 
i rk opens N 
logues and particulars address 


ISAAC T 


number 
Regular 
For cata- 


The 
school w< 


JOHNSON, 
Principal 


George School, 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PA 
UNDER CARE OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 
MEETING OF FRIENDS. 
New buildings, with all modern conveniences ; 
extensive grounds; ten teachers, all specialists; 
three courses of study, the Scie tific, the Classical, 
and the Literary ; chemical, physical, and biological 
laboratories; manual training. Special care will 
be given to the moral and religious training of the 
pupils by teachers who are con-cerned Friends. 
Friends desiring to send to the school should inform 
the Principal at an early date, that the committee 
may know whether there will be room for others. 
For circulars and other information, address 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal, 
1500 Race St., Philadelphia. Pa. 
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EWTOWN FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, FOR BOARD- 
ing and Day Pupils, will open Ninth month 
4th, 1893. For further particulars address 

NETTIE 8S. MALIN, Principal, Coatesville, Pa., or 
LYDIA P. DUTTON, Clerk of Committee. Newtown 
Square, Delaware County, Pa. 


Darby Friends’ School 


WILL RE-OPEN NINTH MONTH 1itu, 
1898, UNDER THE CARE OF 
ANNIE CALEY DORLAND, Principal. 


Langhorne Friends’ Graded School, 


FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS OF 
BOTH SEXES. 

Commencing Ninth month 4th, 1893. All the 
branches of a liberal education, including the Lan- 
guages, Drawing, Painting, etc., will be taught by a 
thoroughly-equipped corps of efficient teachers. 
A guarded care will be given to the morals of the 
pupils. For circulars or further particulars apply to 
any of the committee, or to : 

ESTHER HAVILAND, Principal. 


Thomas May Peirce, M.A. Ph.D. 


Principal and Founder. 
Record Building, 
917-919 Chestnut St. 
Ph iiadslobia. 


An all-around equipment for 
business life. 

One thousand three hundred 
and sixty-five (1365) students 
last year. 

Over seven hundred (700) suc- 
cessfully assisted to positions, 


Day and Evening 
Sessions .e-—_—__ 


University Extension Lec- 
tures on subjects related to the 
business branches delivered 
throughout the academic year 
without extra charge. 

Entrance examinations held 
daily during the year. 

Enrolment blanks on appli- 
cation. 

Fall and Winter term begins 
Monday, September 4, 1893 

Call or send for Ahnual and 
Graduating Exercises, contain- 
ing the charming address of 


Hon. CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, LL.D. 


World’s Fair Home. 


WILLIAM and 
ANNIE K. TAYLOR 
are nicely located at 
43 BRYANT AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL 
Two minutes from Cottage Grove Cable, and near 


Illinois Central steam cars direct to the Fair. 
Terms moderate 


The Revere, 


2oth Year 


S 
+ 
Ss 
Ss 
¥ 


Still under the 
original 
management. 


Open all the year. 
Full Ocean View, 


Refurnished and Improved. 


PARK AVENUE, ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 
James M. Moore, Proprietor. 


The Pennhurst, 
ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 


Completely remodeled and refurnished ; steam 
heat. Open all the year. 


JAMES HOOD. 


The ‘¢‘Swarthmore.”’ 
Terms Moderate. 


A private home, located in South Park, one o1 
the finest residence sections of Chicago. One square 
from World's Fair grounds, Madison Avenue en- 
trance Midway Plaisance. 

Parties desiring a quiet retreat while visiting 
the Fair can secure rooms in advance. The rooms 
are nicely furnished and of medium size. Apply to 

H. T. PAISTE, West Chester, Pa. 
After May 25th, 315 58th St., South Park, Chicago. 


SIX PER CENT COLLATERAL 
TRUST GOLD BONDS 


$60,00 OF THE 
Home Savings and Loan Association 
OF MINNEAPOLIS. 

Paid in Capital, $1,000,000. 
These bonds are secured by a special deposi 
with a trust company of First Sioreemene 
on City property in Minneapolis and 
St. Paul exclusively at the rate of 160 per 

cent of Mort 2s for every bond issued. 

They are also the direct obligation of a Com- 
pany having a paid in cash capital eight times 
the amount of its bonded debt. 

The interest received from the Mortgages 
securing this issue is double the amount re- 
quired to pay interest on the bonds. The net 
earnings of the Company, during the year 1892 
were $76,076, while the interest on this issue of 
bonds is only $7,500 per annum, less than one- 
tenth of the Company’s present net income. 

ee payable in 1898. Coupons April and 
Oct., at *hiladelphia. Price, par, and interest 
from April 1. I have exclusive sale of this issue 


H. F. NEWHALL, 
533 Drexel Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


JARVIS-CONKLIN 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO. 


Cash Capital and Surplus, $2,919,410 
Reserve Liability, - - - - 1,112,500 
Subscribed Capital, - - - 3,750,000 


Investment Securities 


5 per cent. Debenture 
Bonds 
E. H. AUSTIN, MANAGER, 


518 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MERCHANTS’ 
TRUST COMPANY, 


611-613 Chestnut Street, 


Capital (subscribed),, . . 
a (paidin),. . . 


us, 
Undivided 


Profits, . ci 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to 
Estate insured and conveyancing done 
made on Mortgage and Approved Collateral. Surety 
entered for Administrators and others. The Com- 
pauy also acts as Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, 
etc. Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and up 
wards, per annUm 
JosepH R. RHOADS, President. 
Joun F. Lewis, Vice-President. 
ROBERT Morris Ear Ly, Sec’y and Treas. 
Wo. B. LANE, Zitle and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 


Nicholas Brice, Charles 8. Hinchman, 
A. Graham Elliot, Edward 8. Sayres, 
Spencer M. Janney, Thomas A. Gummey, 
John Lucas, E. Cooper Shapley, 

8. Davis Page, J. Bolton Winpenny. 
Joseph R. Rhoads, Elwood Becker, 

John F. Lewis Edwin 8. Dixon. 
Thomas R. Gill. 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SON 


902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
Wall Papers 


New and desirable styles for '93. 


WINDOW SHADES 


Careful attention given to all orders. 


8. F. BALDERSTON. M. BALDERSTON. 
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FIFTY-TWO GEMS FOR THE YEAR. 
XXXV. 

Thank God the Christianity of to-day ts coming nearer 
the world's need. Thank God men know better 
what religion is, what God ts, who Christ is, where Christ 
is. Whois Christ? He who fed the hungry, clothed the 
naked, visited the sick. And where is Christ? Whoso 
shall receive a little child in my name receiveth me. And 
who are Christ's? Every one that loveth ts born of God. 

HENRY DRUMMOND. 


Henry Drummond was bora in Stirling, Scotland, in 1851. He is 
a minister of the Free Church of Scotland, and fills the chair of Physi- 
cal Science in the Theological Seminary at Glasgow. He is best 
known as the author of “ Natural Law in the Spiritual World,”’ a work 
in which the truths of science are applied to religion, with such re- 
markable power and penetration as to give it a very wide influence. 
Several of his addresses, especially ‘The Greatest Thing in the 
World,” and “ Pax Vobiscum,” have also had a very great circulation. 
While best known as a writer, his life is largely devoted to practical 
work in education and among the poor. He has been in America for 
several weeks past, lecturing at Chautauqua and elsewhere. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
ENCOURAGEMENT. 
TREAD not with gloomy brow life's dusty way, 
As one who bears a fardel on his back, 
Nor heeds what flowers bloom, what soft winds play 
Athwart his gray monotony of track. 
Say’st thou thy lot is dark? There is no lack 
Of sunshine all around—and e’en at night 
Lift but thine eyes, what wonders of delight 
Would woo thy spirit to a better cheer ! 
But, mid the beauty, ah! what pain is here 
To comfort ;—and alas! the feeble hands 
To strengthen for the burdens they must bear ! 
Beside thee, ever, lo! thy brother stands. 
Take heart ;—the bliss of helping may be thine. 
Nor can aught shut thee from the love Divine. 


Eighth month 20. F. M. S. 


TOTAL ABSTINENCE. 

From an address at the World’s Temperance Congress, Chicago, by 

Archbishop John Ireland, (R. C.), of St. Paul. In opening he alluded 
to the fact that he was filling the appointment of Cardinal Manning, of 
London, who had died after making the engagement to speak. 
THE consecration of Cardinal Manning’s life to total 
abstinence, came, it is said, from a brief conversation 
with a London dock-laborer. ‘‘ Take the total-abstinence 
pledge,’’ said the prelate in paternal counselling to the 
laborer, ‘‘ you need it.’’ ‘‘ Have you it yourself, father ?’’ 
replied with filial liberty the laborer. ‘*‘ Why do you 
not, too, need it?’’ Quickly Manning said: ‘* I do need 
it, and I take it.’’ ‘* Then I, also, take it,’’ said the 
laborer. Explaining later his words, the Cardinal said : 
‘*T needed the pledge, strong as I might have thought 
myself against temptation, in order to speak convincing 
words to the poor and the weak.’’ The holiest and purest 
of motives led Cardinal Manning to the practice of tetal 
abstinence. 

A dreadful evil is upon the people. 
erate use of alcoholic beverages. 


It is the immod- 


laden arrows. It holds in cities pompous court; it riots 


amid wild revelry in burg and village; it breaks in with | 


and Journal. 


PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 2, 1893. 


A demon I shall call | 
it. It is ubiquitous. It shoots in all directions its poison- | 


s JOURNAL. 
LVol. XXI No. 1085. 


savage howl upon the quietness of rural homes. It obtains 


dominion among all classes of society. The poor man’s 
garret, the marble palace of the rich man, open alike to it 
their doors. Prince and peasant, merchant and laborer, 
man and woman, adult and child, in turn are stricken 
down. ‘The ignorant are not alone to feel its deathly 
touch ; it casts over brightest minds its stygian shades. 
It debases and degrades. It scatters along its pathway 
disease and death. Poverty and vice are its retinue. It 
demolishes homes, blasts the happiness of wife and child, 
laughs at the purest and most sacred affections, delights jn 
in the ruin of innocence and virtue. It fills jails and 
asylums, carts victims to morgues and gibbets. It gnaws 
away the foundations of civil society, and defiles strong 
governments, whose hands it paralyzes. It annuls the 
potent ministrations of religion by locking against them 
minds and hearts. Yea, it transmits beyond the grave its 
fatal curse. Having mocked and racked its victim in this 
life, it casts him, deprived of reason, sin-laden and un- 
shriven, before the tribunal of eternal justice. 

The Christian, the philanthropist, the patriot, is 
alarmed, and cries aloud for some spell to arrest the mon- 
ster evil and cause it to cease its ravages. I announce a 
spell—total abstinence. 

There are, in all walks of life, the tens of thousands 
who, because of perilous temptations surrounding them, 
cannot make use, without the abuse, of alcoholic bev- 
erages. For them, in the judgment of physician and 
moralist, total abstinence is a necessity. I put it before 
them in the name of duty, and for their life of body and 
soul, I command them not to taste, not to touch, the in- 
ebriating fluid. 

The line separating in practice the use of alcoholic 
beverages from the abuse is shadowy ; often it is not per- 
ceived, until it has been crossed. ‘The territory within 
the limits of licit use is narrow. But little drink has been 
taken, when physical injury occurs for the body, and the 
workings of the mind become confused. It is an error 
to believe that the alcoholic plague does not range 
throughout all intermediate stages, from the first act of 
immoderation to the moment of complete drunkenness, 
though, of course, only in corresponding degrees of viru- 
lence. Millions have been murdered by alcohol, who 
were never drunk, as the word is commonly understood. 
And a most insidious enemy, demon-like in its cunning, 
is alcohol. An ingress once accorded, it labors, one 
would say with conscious purpose, to create an appetite 
for itself, to enslave its host, and temper all his nerves 
into so many adamantine chains, wherewith to fasten him 
in hopeless subjection to its chariots. The customs of 
society, perverted public opinion, the multiplicity of the 
occasions of drink, make us live in the midst of peril. 
We are forever standing on the brink of ruin. Extreme 
caution alone saves us. Who, however erect they stand to- 
day, are certain that they shall not fall to-morrow? We 
have seen the very cedars of Lebanon laid low in the dark 
vales of woe and sin. The young man, the pride of 
mother, the hope of father, moved out into the busy 
world strong and resolute ; a few years later his career is 
wrecked. At first, he had touched lightly the wine-glass 
in tribute to merry companionship; but the appetite 
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came, and he surrendered at the shrince of alcohol par- 
ents’ affection, bright prospects, innocence of heart, joys 
The young woman looked virtue and happi- 
ness personified: the physician, in cruel kindness, pre- 
beer, or, the mother, or the husband, in 
the fancied exercise of hospitality, permits the 
: liquids upon the Soon the angel of 
the home loves the glass, and the hour comes when her 
heart beats under the influence of one passion, the passion 
of whiskey, or morphine. Men have escaped all danger 
til their years touch life’s summer, or autumn ; in very 
reckless exaltation of strength, they lay their hands upon 
glass and bottle. Ah; little they know the power of the 
Soon they are his docile slaves, and upon 
honored heads presses the shame of drunkenness. Talent 
mind, power of hand, mulated wealth no 
protection. ‘The orator and the poet, the millionaire, 
the victor of a hundred battlefields, capitulate before al- 
cohol. Aye, the saint, and the minister of the sanctuary 
their guard ; the opportunity given, alcohol 
triumphs, and holds them up to the scorn of publican and 
pharisee. 

Would men and women, adults and youths, be safe 
beyond all peradventure ? And why should they not wish 
to be so, when so much, when all, is at stake ? Then, let 
them be the faithful observers of total abstinence. Pru- 
dence is a virtue prescribed of God and man. ‘‘ He who 
loveth the danger shall perish therein.’’ The counsels of 
prudence are the more imperative, as perils abound and 
nterests are important. Ought not its counsels be heeded, 
and total abstinence be cherished and practiced, when 
the earth around us is encumbered with the victims of al- 
cohol, thick almost as the fallen in Vallombrosa ? 
O sweet and saving total abstinence, how good it is to 
have taken refuge beneath the sheltering folds of thy ban- 

ers! How secure, how happy are with thee! 
Blessed the day when we put our lives, our souls, in thy 
keeping Do thou hold us fast all our days. 

No one is allowed to live for himself. The egotist is 
inworthy of the spot of earth upon which he stands. We 
We all 
it for the weal of 

Who, loving God and loving his neighbor, 
not strive to the of alcohol? Who, 
Christian or the philanthropist, could refrain from 
holding out the hand to wrest from the flood of sin and 
misery which alcohol is pouring upon the land some few 
of the millions that are perishing beneath its noisome 
waters? ‘There are many methods and plans of rescue ; 
the best, the most potent, is the example of total absti- 
Words are usually echoless sounds ; 
resistléss magnets 
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of heaven. 


es wine or 
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are all bidden to be the keepers of our brother. 
have our influence, and we should use 
others. 
wou! 1 


the 


save victim 


nence. examples are 
Let the good men, the men of posi- 
the men of social power, be total abstainers, and the 
weak ones will 
it. The most hurtful saying, in a war against prevailing 
intemperance, is that the pledge of total abstinence is the 
proper thing for the men who do not control their appetites. 


esteem total abstinence, and be drawn to 


hese words said, the pledge is made a badge of weak- 
ness, sast. How oft has the 

lignation mantled my cheek, as | heard men, 

of loving virtue, and of leading 
their fellows to virtue, dishonor and degrade by language 
of this kind the practice of total abstinence, which is for 
so many the sole plank of salvation! O for the charity 
of a St. Paul, who exclaimed that he should eat no meat, 
and drink no wine, when there is danger of scandalizing 
a brother! O for the charity of a Manning, who de- 
clared that he needed the pledge, because his poor friend, 
the London dock-laborer, needed it. And Manning was 
loyal to the last to charity and to total abstinence. On 


and no one puts it on his br 
sh of in 


who make profession 
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his bed of death a potion was tendered to him by the 
physician ; it was free from alcohol ; the physician knew 
that no pardon would be given if a single drop of alcoho 
was put into that potion ; but as it was it gave a slight 
exhilaration, and the great Cardinal was troubled, and he 
would no more allow to his lips the cup from which he 
feared the shadow of harm to his pledge of total absti 
nence. O for a few leaders of men as the good and great 
Cardinal Manning! I know not the man, nor the wo 
man, to whom I would not with the sweet urgency ot 
charity propose the practice of total abstinence for the 
sake of example to others. For, I know not the mai 
nor the woman, whose example would not be beneficial t 
some fellow-being, and whose own conscience would not 
be the more satisfied because of the good done to others 
Few will dispute the truth of these words of mine ; 
they are not heeded, it is because there is lacking the 
courage of heart to do what the conviction of mind ad 
The alms of example is asked from all. But it is 
especially welcome from parents to children, from teachers 
to pupils, from leaders to followers, from ministers of the 
gospel to hearers. Public opinion rules, and they who 
form opinion, for circles narrow or wide, hold in their 
hands the destinies of fellow-beings. When a dire evil 
prevails, like intemperance, men of influence should by 
all means in their power avert it. ‘Their refusal to tast 
alcoholic drink will make the drink habit disreputable, 
and will lead many to total abstinence. How ofte 
alas ! their example goes to encourage the drink habit 
One of the most pernicious forms of bad example in this 
regard is the use of liquor at public banquets by the first 
citizens of the country. None, however, can do by their 
example so much good or harm as the ministers of relig 
ion. ! The pra 


vises. 


Would they were all total abstainers ! 
tice by them of total abstinence would more than ser 
mons and the building of fine temples, lead to temper 
ance and save souls in time and in eternity. How easy 
the sacrifice of total abstinence when the precious rewards 
are counted ! 

We read in the lives of many saints of the Churcl 
that they practiced total abstinence from wine and other 
intoxicating beverages, for the purpose of self-discipline 
In the same manner the great saint of the New Testament, 
John the Baptist, was a total abstainer, and in the Old 
Testament the Rechabites, so beloved of Jehovah, were 
sworn to total abstinence. Man bears within himself 
much of the animal, and of the animal’s passions, in the 
government of which lies the chief exercise of reason. 
Not only must man bid his passions refrain from the 
illicit, but, so as to have them under control at a moment’s 
notice in presence of the illicit, he should bid them often 
refrain from the licit. He must drill his passions or ap- 
petites in time of peace, as the general drills his soldiers, 
in order to be prepared for war. ‘The appetite for alco 
holic drink is a fit matter for the practice of self-disci- 
pline. ‘The appetite craves for nothing necessary, or use 
ful ; indulgence in it is usually more or less hurtful. He 
who has reduced into subjection this one appetite is strong 
when dealing with other appetites. He is free from the 
slavery of passion. ‘Total abstinence is a of true 
freedom for the soul. We hear it said, I wish to be free 
to take a glass of liquor, or not to take it. They who so 
speak are seldom or never free to put the glass away from 
their lips. Their boasted freedom is the servitude of 
passion. ‘The total abstainer is a moral hero. The world 
needs moral heroes. But they are few in number. Men 
are numerous whose physical prowess in the arena of bat- 
tle is lauded by the multitude; but in the presence of a 
moral temptation they are veriest cowards. And yet 
greater by far, as a man and a Christian, is he who can 
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subdue one passion within his own heart, than he who 
scatters opposing armies and reduces walled cities. 


A VIEW OF THE FRIENDS AND THEIR PRESENT 
SITUATION. 

Extracts from a sermon by W. H, Jones, at the Universalist church, 

Columbus, Ohio. From a copy sent the INTELLIGENCER AND JOUR 
NAL by John J. Janney. 
[He figure under which the relation of Quakerism to the 
rest of Christianity is most fittingly set forth is that of a 
river, which, flowing down from its source in the far 
mountains and becoming turbid in its long wanderings, 
approaches the hills, and receives tribute from them in 
fresh streams direct from the heart of earth, sparkling and 
pure, clear to the eye, sweet to the taste, refreshing to the 
life of all that drink of its waters. ‘That last is Quaker- 
ism, a new stream, poured into the common flow from the 
grace of God, from which also the stream itself proceeded 
at first. All the other movements we have named are but 
separations in the waters, when they have met obstruc- 
tions, and one part has turned this way, and the other 
turned that, to flow apart for awhile as separate streams, 
till haply the conformation of earth will throw them into 
a common bed again, wherein as one river they shall 
enter the sea. 

Their distinctively religious belief may be summed up 
briefly in these five propositions : 

1. To know God is the only salvation, and God can 
only be known by his revelation of himself by his Spirit 
in the heart. This revelation in the heart is its own evi- 
dence. It is in harmony with reason and Scripture, but 
not to be tested by either. 

2. The Scriptures themselves are neither the source of 
Divine knowledge nor an adequate primary rule of faith 
and practice ; but as a secondary rule, subordinate to the 
spirit, they are to be revered and used. 

3. The salvation of Christ is not only meant for all, 
but actually comes to all. He is the true light which 
lightens every man who comes into the world, not a light 
outwardly, but within the soul. 

4. This light is darkened by sin, but by living in the 
quiet it becomes visible to the soul as teacher and guide. 
Then the heart is renewed and does not obey evil, but 
good, and grows up into perfect love. 

5. The essence of worship, preaching, and sacraments 
consists in their inward spirit ; and they are rightly per- 
formed when we are led by the spirit of God and not by 
our will and choice. 

Those of you who are acquainted with the Scriptures 
will not fail to see how these Quaker doctrines lie level 
with their declarations, and knowing that the founder of 
Quakerism was well versed in the Scriptures, we can 
hardly give him credit for the conception of these truths, 
but must suppose what he took for revelations to himself 
to be rather echoes in his sensitive soul from the earlier 
revelation to the prophets and Jesus and the apostles. 

Still the courage to believe them, against the contra- 
diction of all the churches, against the interpretation of 
the Bible by profoundest and devoutest scholars of the 
world, and the courage to preach them while stones flew, 
and prisons opened, and gibbets stood awaiting the 
preacher, marks him as something more than a thinker 
merely, an interpreter of the Scriptures merely, but as 
a prophet indeed. 

Of the peculiarities of the Quakers in speech and 
dress, of their abstinence from music, of their non-resist- 
ance either in the courts, or by arms or fists, there is quite 
general knowledge. Some men who see the beauty, 
purity, entire scripturalness of their religious doctrines, 
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attribute to their peculiarities in these outward 

failure of these societies to grow into a 

church. Possibly it has something 

the real reason lies deeper down. ( 

of religion was born before its time as 

evolution in a few highly wrought souls to an 

of spiritual culture, with its consequent independe 
thought, which the masses of men can reach only after 
generations. I have called attention to one or twoof the 
doctrines of Quakerism preached,—believed universally, 
in the Society, two hundred years ago, which are the lat- 
est heresies of the heretics to-day. Some others were 
quite as heretical then, but have passed into the commor 
beliefs of at least the more thoughtful Christians. Some 
others are still heresy, even to the heretics. But this 
thing is clearly noted by all who know Quakerism as it 
has been from the beginning, and watch the current of 
religious opinion, that all the changes of the recent years, 
of which we think there are many, are but the adoption 
or partial adoption of the Quaker theology. 

Along with their extreme and radical religious teach- 
ings they had equally extreme social doctrines, political 
heresies, which are coming to be orthodoxies, or are now 
in the stage of discussion. They believed in the equality 
of all men before God and the law, and of the equality 
of women with men. They believed that all war is mor- 
ally wrong. They denounced slavery as unjust and cruel, 
opposed capital punishment, declaring it to be 
by the State. 

The organized societies are now rapidly waning.! We 
suppose that in a few years more there will be none left 
[hey will have to be classed with the Churches of the 
Leaven which touches and transforms the whole 
rather than the churches of the Mustard seed, 
grow into trees and survive to make shelter for the birds 
of the air and the beasts of the field. It is said,—I do not 
know how true it is,—that most of the Quaker societies 
which remaln intact, are filled now with people who are 
not Quakers in the independence of their thought, or 
rather in dependence upon what they feel to be the voice 
of truth within—that the present-day Quakers defer to 
precedent and tradition, and the Scriptures, and that they 
are beginning to practice many of the forms which be 
long to other communions by right of fitness with their 
thought, but are utterly out of place in a Quaker meeting- 
house. I say I do not know of these things, but it is na- 
tural that it should be so. 

But Quakerism, though dead in its outward body, is 
alive in the spirit it has infused into all other forms of 
Christianity. In every Protestant Church, at least, there 
is less of formalism and of anxiety about the rites, more 
of tolerance and less of bigotry, more emphasis put upon 
the religion of the heart, and less upon the religion of 
observances, more looking within for the 
truth, and less of subserviency to tradition and creeds, 
more esteem for the Bible as the nourisher of faith, and 
less of slavery to its letter as dogmatic authority, more 
regard for the graces that are the fruits of the spirit, than 
for the outward glazes of character ; because of the in- 
fusion into them of those who the children or were 
themselves once of the community of this peculiar people 
who believed in and preached the doctrine of the Inner 
Light, and succeeded for four generations in walking after 
the spirit and not after the flesh, in a degree confessedly 
unexcelled in the annals of Christendom. 

I have summed up in five propositions the theological 
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core of Quakerism. Here, in conclusion, is another sum- 
ming up of the truths borne in upon the heart and head 
of one who sat in the quiet assembly and waited the reve- 
lations there. 


“ The world that time and sense have known 
Falls off, and leaves us God alone. 


So, to the calmly gathered thought 
The innermost of truth is taught, 
The mystery dimly understood, 
That love of God is love of good, 


That Book and Church and Day are given 
For man, not God,—for earth, not heaven,— 
The blessed means to holiest ends, 

Not masters, but benignant friends ; 

That the dear Christ dwells not afar, 

The king of some remoter star, 

Listening, at times, with flattered ear 

To homage wrung from selfish fear, 

But here, amidst the poor and blind, 

The bound and suffering of our kind, 

In works we do, in prayers we pray, 

Life of our life, He lives to-day.”’ 


MISSIONARY WORK AMONG MOHAMMEDANS. 


Amonc the mountains of Northern India, at the entrance 
to the famous Khyber pass, which leads through the lofty 
range into Afghanistan, is the town of Peshawar. It has 
a population of about 75,000, chiefly Mohammedans ; 
among whom for many years Christian missionaries have 
labored. One of the most distinguished of these mis- 
sionaries, Thomas F. Hughes, D. D., author of ‘‘ The 
Dictionary of Islam’’ (the Mohammedan religion), has 
given in a recent issue of Zhe /ndependent an interesting 
account of his work and experiences, under the title, 
‘‘ Twenty Years on the Afghan Frontier,’’ from which 
most of the following article is taken. 

The extent to which Christian missionaries working 
among Mohammedans find it needful to conform to their 
customs and avoid their prejudices, is quite manifest in 
this narrative by Dr. Hughes. He tells of an interesting 
and important event in his missionary life, the completion 
of the ** All Saints’ Memorial Church ’’ of Peshawar, the 
first building for Christian worship in that city. It is 
built in the form of a cross, but in the Oriental style of 
architecture, —‘‘ an attempt,’’ he says, ‘‘ to adapt Moslem 
architecture to the purposes of Christian worship.”’ ; 
It is built facing Jerusalem, and much resembles the ex- 
terior of a mosque ; consequently it ‘* does not stand in 
the midst of this intensely Oriental community as some 
strange thing, but is in touch with the religious feelings 
of the people.’’ The north transept is curtained off so 
as to allow Mohammedan women to attend the service ; 
and ‘‘a few yards inside the church is a red cord drawn 
across the aisle which separates the Mohammedan and 
heathen audience from the Christian worshipers. Up 
to this cord natives are allowed to enter without uncover- 
ing the head or the feet.’’ The pastor is a native con- 
vert ; the liturgy is in the native tongue; the preaching 
is in the various languages of the people; and it is the 
evident purpose to make all the surroundings as familiar 
and congenial as possible to an Oriental congregation. 

‘« I do not like,’’ cautiously says Dr. Hughes, ‘* to say 
much regarding our converts from Islam to Christianity, 
except in the case of those who have finished their course 
with faith, and now rest from their labors. The great 
ease with which converts from Islam lapse into their 
former religion is one of the most sad and discouraging 
features of missionary work. It was this which made our 
position at Peshawar so trying to Christian faith. For 
among people so warlike, so turkulent, and so bigoted as 


and especially when he finds that there is little or no bond 


| of Christian Union between the English conqueror and 


those who have been brought into the Church from among 
the natives of the country. 

‘* English people are too prone to suspect the motives 
which actuate the natives of India in embracing Christi- 
anity. ... During one of my visits to England I once 
officiated in a large parish church, in one of the Eastern 
counties, and celebrated the sacrament of the Lord’s Sup- 
per. Iwas very much impressed with the devout and 
reverent attention of some twenty old people who received 
the sacrament. When the service was ended I found that 
each of these old folks received a large quartern loaf of 
bread. The rector of the parish told me that a generous 
benefactor of former years had bequeathed a loaf of bread 
weekly to aged people who were communicants. Hence 
the reverent behavior of these twenty individuals! Op- 
ponents to missions write and speak of our ‘ rice Chris- 
tians,’ and sneer at the worldly motives of our converts ; 
but we have nothing like the loaf of bread incident, to 
which I have referred, in the whole compass of our Indian 


| missions. 


‘*«T have often been asked whether I consider the work 


of Christian missions among Mohammedans encouraging 


as compared with that among idolatrous people. The 
question is difficult to answer. In the first place I believe 


| we are only just beginning to understand how to deal with 


Moslems. . . . It has often been said that the great differ- 
ence between missionary work in a large city like New 
York or London and evangelistic labors in the Brahmini- 
cal city of Benares or in the Moslem city of Peshawar, is 
this, that in London and in New York the opposition to 
Christianity comes largely from the thoughtless and _irre- 
ligious, while in Benares and Peshawar the missionary is 
opposed by the religious thinkers of the day. Missionary 
societies seem now to realize this great difference, and to 
encourage their agents to adapt themselves, as far as pos- 
sible, to the customs and habits of Oriental people. . . . 
‘« Whenever there are large accessions to Christianity 
from the educated classes of Mohammedanism and Hin- 
duism, stupendous difficulties will present themselves ; for 
it must be expected that those very discussions regarding 
the person and nature of the Christ which agitated the 
early Church will again be revived. . . . It must be re- 
membered that within the ranks of Mohammedanism 
there already exist those theological schools of thought 
which have in times past agitated the Christian Church, 
and that there is no doctrine, whether it be the Trinity, 
man’s free will, purgatory, prayers for the dead, and even 
the evolution of the human race, which has not already 
been discussed for centuries by the learned divines of 
Islam. It is on this account that I have always regarded 
the tendency of foreign missionary societies to withdraw 
European and American superintendence from their mis- 
sions in India with some alarm ; and I venture to think 


| that the circumstance, that up to the present time no 


native bishop has been consecrated for the missions of the 
Church of England in India, is an evidence that experi- 
ence has demonstrated the correctness of this view of the 
question. 

‘With any great success vouchsafed by the Spirit, 
through the efforts of modern missions in India, another 
difficulty will present itself—namely, the question of 
adaptation. It has often been said that a great deal of 
heathenism came into the early Christian Church with the 
desire of the early Christian missionaries to adapt them- 
selves, as much as possible, to the requirements of heathen 
people. It could hardly have been otherwise. But 
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whereby whole tribes are brought to Christ, this power of 
adaptation will be the most urgent question of the hour. 
It is not likely that theologians (Moslem theologians, | 
mean) will accept Christianity without bringing in from 
their own religion what they consider to be true. It is 
not probable that they will take Western Christianity 
wholesale without some desire to purge it of what may 
seem to them objectionable Western features. There will 
be problems which cannot be settled by any Lambeth 
Conference or by any missionary committee, whether in 
London or Boston. And when I think of them I often 
feel that, small as the success of modern missions to Mos- 
lems may be, the All-Wise Father has given us just that 
amount of success for which the Christian Church was 
prepared, and no more! In fact, the missionary forces 
among great Oriental peoples, such as we find in India, 
in Persia, in China, and in Japan, are so weak that if a 
very large number of conversions took place in one single 
year, they would be found altogether inadequate to meet 
the exigencies of the time. The words of the great Mis- 
sionary Bishop of Calcutta, Robert Millman (when he 
was traveling through the length and breadth of the vast 
empire of Hindustan with its warlike races and its teem- 
ing multitudes of religious thinkers), are still true—‘The 
cry is as agonizing as ever. Send us more men.’ ”’ 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 35.—NINTH MONTH 10, 1893. 
SERMON ON THE MOUNT (Continued). 


GOLDEN TExT.—By their fruits ye shall know them. Do men gather 
grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles ?—Matthew 7: 16. 
Scripture Readings: Matt. 7: 


‘TEACHING. 


13-20; Luke 6: 43-45. 


In drawing towards the close of the Sermon on the 
Mount,—that great declaration of the principles of the 
Kingdom of God, which he was sent to reveal fully to 
men and to establish in their hearts,—Jesus teaches his 
disciples some of the most important truths which they 
can comprehend and apply in their inward thought and 
in their outward living. His words have a double signifi- 
cance ; first, in their relation to the individual life of the 
disciple ; secofd, in their application to the actions of 
others, and the disciples’ opinion of them. 

‘¢ Enter ye in by the narrow gate,’’ etc. With refer- 
ence to this command of the Master, it has been well 
said that ‘‘ the gate served as the figure of our choice, 
and the way as that of our walk and conduct. By the 
narrow gate we understand humility, repentance, and the 
renunciation of the world, through poverty in spirit. 
Similarly the narrow way is the prosecution of those spir- 
itual attainments described in the beatitudes.’’ We enter 
into this narrow way through the gate of a definite, pur- 
poseful choice to ‘‘seek the Kingdom of God and its 
righteousness,’ and we continue in the narrow way that 
leads to life through the earnest, steadfast purpose to 
know and do the will of our Heavenly Father, ‘‘ with 
firmness in the right, as God gives us to see the right.’’ 

‘¢ By their fruits ye shall know them,’’ etc. In the 
beginning of the seventh chapter of the gospel according 
to Matthew we are commanded to ‘‘ judge not, that we 
be not judged,’’ and here we are taught, in words which 
at first sight seem to contain a contradiction of those just 
quoted, that we shall be able to know or judge men by 
their fruits. But there is n@ real contradiction here. 
With the former idea of judging there is included the 
idea of condemning, while here the thought is the gain- 
ing of sufficient knowledge to guard against evil. To 
protect ourselves and those in our care from corrupting 
influences and harmful surroundings, it is necessary that 
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we should be able to recognize these. And in these lat- 
ter words we are given an infallible test by which we can 
decide whether men and prophets are true or false; 
whether schools or systems are good or evil,—‘‘ by their 
fruits ye shall know them.’’ 

‘*A good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit, neither 
can a corrupt tree bring forth good fruit.’’ Here the 
infallible, unchangeable law of nature is applied by the 
Master to the province of morals, and to the Kingdom of 
God. How charitable this teaching should make us 
toward those whose opinions may not exactly coincide 
with ours, and yet whose lives abound in good fruit, 
** the peaceable fruits of righteousness.’ How it should 
lead us, also, to prize those lives among us which glorify 
God by bearing much fruit,—and also to appreciate fully 
our membership and religious fellowship in a branch 
of the Church of Christ which has produced much 
good fruit in the earnest, upright, consistent Christian 
living of many of its members. To each of us is pre- 
sented the possibility of similar devout and devoted 
living,—the love and service of the highest good, even 
the doing of the will of God,—and unto such living and 
such fruit-bearing each one is called by the Voice of the 
Spirit dwelling in the temple of the heart. 


LESSON NOTES. 

During the course of his sermon Jesus had designated 
the characteristics of the life which his disciples and fol- 
lowers must live before the people ; they were to be pure 
and meek; valiant for the truth, but without enmity ; 
able to bear opposition bravely ; strong at the centre of 
being. To these men just putting on the armor of the 
new life he now gives a few words of caution, a test by 
which to discern the spirits of those in whose company 
they are, it was simply to judge them by their lives, «‘ by 
their fruits.’"” Now he charges them to commit them- 
selves altogether to the life which he has set before them 
by example as well as by precept. Many were there, no 
doubt, who approved a life of self-sacrifice in others, who 
hovered about the entrance to such a life with a/most the 
choice made ; to these he says, ‘‘ enter in, and walk in 
the way which leads to perfect peace.”’ 

The tree which can bear only its allotted fruit, illus- 
trates the importance of wisdom in planting; the man 
who in youth has allowed thorns and thistles to take root, 
cannot expect to harvest grapes and figs; and those in 
the seed-time of life must know that the impressions 
which they are opening their minds and their hearts to 
receive, are the seeds of the principles which are to govern 
them in after life. As we look into our hearts to sift and 
test the elements that we find there, we have only to apply 
the rule given by Jesus to know whether they are good or 
evil; that which brings forth good fruit is the good tree, 
and must be cherished ; that which brings forth evil fruit 
is the evil tree, and must be uprooted. 

Seneca expressed the thought in these words: ‘‘ Good 
does not spring from evil any more than a fig from an 
olive tree. Every leaf and fruit answers its own end ; 
that which is good cannot degenerate: as that which is fit 
and honorable cannot rise from what is wrong and idle, 
so neither can good spring from evil.’’ 


Lapy Reay last week opened a portion of the church- 
yard of All Saints’, Poplar, which has been laid out as a 
public garden. Would that some of the good people in 
charge of the Friends’ Arch Street meeting-house yard 
would do likewise with their valuable, yet practically un- 
used old yard. 
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in the midst of us, speaking the 

into you.”’ 


. . 
waiting in these religious assemblies, we may 


} 
1 


ve encouragement and strength by looking at the 


sources of good within our own minds. It is there the 


snt voice of truth is heard and known and felt. And 


tay +} ice sl] he « or y ri « ‘ ] 
en this voice will be as a ministering spirit,—an angel 


hat will instruct and comfort us when all other 


of encouragement and comfort have failed. We 
i. 


ed spiritual as well as physical strength, and as the lat- 


is promoted by exercise, so will the former be in- 
ased by the proper employment of the gifts and talents 
possess 

It is thus thi » shall become qualified to perform 
mission of the Gospel of Christ. ee, 


i 
Lansdowne, Pa 


MISSION WORK FOR MOUNTAIN WHITES. 


\LONG the Appalachian Mountains from Virginia to 


\labama ire two millions of people, two-thirds of whom 


Mar 


all 


( 


wht 


o take no newspapers, read no books, who live in log 


] 


> never received a letter or written one, and could not 
l one if it were printed and sent to them; a people 


g 
ts, and know nothing of the great world around them.’’ 
Who are these people, and where did they come from ? 
iy of them are Scotchmen and French Huguenots who 
1e to this country in the early colonial days. Others 
undoubtedly descended from adventurers and outlaws 


» invaded the mountains a hundred years ago, and, 
+1, 


finding the climate temperate and game abundant, built 


eteass 


Ll 


i¢ 


hal 


ir rude huts among the forests and reared their families 
these solitudes 


Civilization has spread around them on all sides, but 


never reached them. Their houses to-day are made of 
logs, plastered with mud; there is but one room inside ; 
the bare earth is the floor, and no windows admit light 
In this dark and dismal room a family of ten or twelve 
persons will be found living, with not so much as a parti 
tion of any kind to separate the men from the wome1 
and children. 

In recent years the discovery of iron and coal and 
the opening up of timber-lands have brought these people 
to light, and they now look out from their mountain 
homes with astonished eyes as they see the steam saw-mil| 
invading their hunting-grounds, and the locomotive push 
ing its way up the valleys. Their children, with sad little 
faces born of want and privation, crowd to the mission 
schools as the greatest boon of their lives. Girls with but 
a single ragged garment on will walk twenty or thirty miles 
through the forest to reach a school, and beg to be taken 
in, for they have heard of a life there which has kindled 
a spark of hope in their sad and darkened existence. The 
life of a mountain girl! how shall we describe it? Bon 
to vice and sorrow from the first breath she draws, she is 
taught, ‘* Lucky if married off at twelve or fourteen years 
ol age,’’ and then comes a life of drudgery. She toils 
from morning to night, indoors with her babies, outdoors 
with the men. If she lives to see her children grown, 
they will treat her as a slave ; her own sons will order her 
out into the fields to work, and leave her to starve in the 
winter, for the supply of food (Indian meal) is always 
low at such times. 

Snow drifts into their log huts, the winds whistle 
through the open places between the logs. The family 
huddle around an open wood fire, while the little childre: 
cover their naked limbs with warm ashes to keep from 
freezing 

During every suc h winter the feeble and sick ones die 
and are buried without ceremony in the underbrush near 
est by. ‘Those that are stronger manage to live until the 
winter passes and summer brings temporary relief; the: 
life goes on just as before—no better, no worse. As the 
writer of this article sat in a mountain cabin by the side 
of a noble Christian woman from the North, she told 
him how her heart went out to these mountain people of 
the South, ‘‘ so ignorant, so poor, so lost to God and the 
world ;’’ how she had visited them in their homes, fed 
them, ministered to them in their sickness, and brought 
the Gospel of a better life to their dying bodies and souls 
She has consecrated not only her life, but all her personal 
means, to this work. After building and equipping three 
large and flourishing schools for the poor and oppressed 
in other places, she has turned to the children of these 
mountain people. During the past winter she pushed her 
way into one of the most destitute places in the moun 
tains, and, while living in a log hut herself, began build- 
ing a school-house. One hundred and sixty children 
crowded to its door, and room could not be found to 
care for them, or teachers to instruct them. It is the 
same story all through the mountains. 

The people welcome the school and school teacher as 
their best and only friend. They will hew timbers, drag 
stones, build school.houses, if Northern people will only 
show them how, and furnish them teachers. With all 
that they can do, it now costs twenty-five dollars addi- 
tional each year to provide for a boy or girl in one of 
these home schools.—Mrs. /: R. Paddock, in the Christian 
Union. 


‘*So many people seem to take life as a doom, and 
allow its inevitable conditions to depress them, instead of 
taking its conditions and weaving the most glorious 
issues. ’’ 
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QUAKERISM AS A MOVING FORCE. 

(JUAKERISM is sometimes spoken of as a negative religion. 

he fact that our Society has at nearly all periods of its 
ife found in the prevailing doctrines much to testify 
wainst and call away from, has doubtless gone far to 
«ive an impression that the mission of Quakerism is 
rather to dispel error than to enforce truth. Toa super- 
cial observer the work of Friends in the past must have 
seemed rather negative than affirmative. They have con 
tended for liberty of conscience rather than for the tri- 
imph of any doctrine. They were more active in abolish- 
ing slavery in America than in sending missionaries to 
\frica. They have been, it appeared, more interested to 
see the influence of Quakerism penetrate and modify the 
to the numbers of 


beliefs of other societies than to add 


heir own; and it is not surprising that those who judge 
from outward appearance should conclude that Quaker- 
sm lacks that vital force of which growth is the universal 
token. 

What others think of us, however, matters little; the 
What is 


Is our faith merely a com- 


mportant question is what we ourselves think. 
(Juakerism to Friends? 
fortable belief, a state of satisfied it a life- 


principle, a motive power, a vital force, manifesting it- 


i 


rest? or is 


self in our acts, bearing fruit in deeds ? 
The efficacy of the Inner Light as a gusde has been 
much dwelt upon ; 


do we forget that it is first of all a 


power? ‘The rudder indeed directs a vessel, but only as 
the vessel moves forward. Over a drifting ship the rudder 
exerts no control. 


That 


The Inner Light is a power moving 


n us. power will indeed guide us; we shall be 


shown what is good, and what is our duty to do,—but 


FO 


only as we do what is shown us, only as we continually 


forward. And this process never ceases ; it is a perpetual 


progress, an infinite expansion. The fulfilment of each 
work, far from bringing our service to an end, only brings 
into sight the greater work for which the less has qualified 
us. Thus we are led to see that doing God’s will means 
The life 


and power of God, ever growing greater within us, bring 


not only clearer direction but greater power. 


us closer and closer to him, make us more and more like 
him. Is not this the larger life to which Jesus points us, 
and to which while on earth he led the way? Is not this 
the meaning of his saying, ‘‘I am come that ye might 
have fe, and that ye might have it more abundantly ’’ ? 

Quakerism is a simple faith ; but it is far-reaching. 
Its principle goes down to the roots of our being, and 


shows us where our human life joins the Divine. If there 


is any deficiency in us, it is because we fail to keep our 
grasp upon this principle,—because we have been satisfied 
with knowing and not doing. 


DEATHS. 
BROWN.—At her home, Richmond, Indiana, Seventh month 8, 


1893, Ann F. Brown, in her 59th year 
Monthly Meeting 


CORBIN.—At her residence, Roxbury, Delaware county, N. Y., 
Eighth month 20, 1893, Rhoda Corbin, aged 71 years; a member of 
Rensselaerville Monthly Meeting. 

ENTRIKEN.—In Middletown, Delaware 
month 26, 1893, Isaiah F. Entriken, in 
Concord Monthly Meeting 

GARWOOD.—In Philadelphia, at the residence of her daughter, 
Hetty A. Haines, Eighth month 9, 1893, Emmeline, widow of Allen 
Garwood, aged 74 years ; a member of Goshen Monthly Meeting. In 
terment at Newtown Square, Pa. 

LEWIS.—Eighth 


year. 


; a member of Whitewater 


county, Pa., Seventh 
his 7Ist year; a member of 


month 24, 1893, Joseph Lewis, in his 


Interment from Newtown Square meeting-house, Pa. 


o7th 


LIPPINCOTT.—On Fifth-day morning, Eighth month 24, 1893, 
Henry H. Lippincott, of Chelton Hills, Pa., aged 


OI years ; a member 
of the Monthly Meeting of 


Friends of Philadelpl! 
LLOYD.—Suddenly, of heart failure, Eighth month 18, 1893, at 
Chester, Pa., Benjamin, son of the late 


Benjamin and Hannah Lloyd, 
of Bucks county, Pa., in his 63d year. 


Interment at Newtown, Pa. 

MENDENHALL.—At the residence of her son-in-law, Hugh R 
Wiggins, city of Richmond, Indiana, Eighth month 12, 1893, Sarah 1 
Mendenhall, in her g4th year; a Monthly 
Meeting. 

PANCOAST.—At Mullica Hill, N. J 
the home of her childhood, 
age. 

By the death of our dear friend, we feel that an irreparable loss 
been sustained, not only in her own home, for she 
well, but in Pilesgrove Monthly Meeet 
member ; in the W. C. T. l 


of Scientific ‘Temperance 


member of Whitewate 


J., Eighth month 11, 1893, in 
Mariana Pancoast 


, in the 49th year of her 
has 
lived for others as 
g, of which she was a worthy 
, of which she was County Superintendent 

Instruction ; in the First-day School Associa 
tion, where she was a member of the Executive Committee, and in our 
own First-day school at home, in which she was an 


worker, 
und one of our most beloved and efficient teachers. 


earnest 


Though naturally of a retiring disposition, 


she guve freely of her 
time, means, and presence in the administration of her duties E. 
TOMLINSON.—At his residence, near 


1 


Kirkwood, N. ]., 
day evening, 8th month 25, 1893, 


Sixth 
Ephraim Tomlinson, in his 87th year 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
[HE Committee of Salem Quarterly Meeting, N. J., to 
appoint and have the care of circular meetings, have made 
a number of appointments, beginning with one at Wood- 
bury on First-day last, the 27th ult. 
follows : 


The others are as 


At Upper Greenwich, First-day, Ninth month 3, 189 
at roa.m. Parlor meeting in the evening. 

At Mullica Hill, First-day, Ninth month 17, 
10 a. m. 


0? 


Parlor meeting in the evening. 
At Vineland, Ninth month 24, 1893, if way opens. 
At Woodstown, First-day, Tenth month 1, 
10.30 a.m. Parlor meeting in the evening 
At Cape May meeting-house, Tenth 


1593, at 


nonth 15, 1893, 


at Ira. m. 


At Pedricktown, First-day, Tenth month 29, 
3 p.m. 

At Salem, First-day, Eleventh month 5, 

m. Parlor meeting in the evening. 

At Alloways Creek, First-day, 
1593, at 10 a. m. 


1593, at 
1593, at Io 


Eleventh month 19, 
Evening meeting if way opens. 

At Greenwich (Cumberland county), First-day, Elev- 
enth month 26, 1893, at 10 a. m. 

Sub-committees have 
the meetings. 


been named to attend each of 


—Our friend Isaac Wilson, of Canada, attended and 
spoke at an appointed meeting, at Kennett Square, on 
Fourth-day evening of last week. Notwithstanding the 
rain there was a large attendance. On the following day 
he attended the Friends’ temperance pic-nic, at London 
Grove (Chester county), where he spoke on the temper- 
ance question, at length. *He returned to Philadelphia 
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on Sixth-day, and left in the evening for Salem, Ohio, 
expecting to reach there in time to be present at the 
meeting of Ministers and Elders of Ohio Yearly Meeting, 
whose business sessions began on Second-day last. Isaac 
expected then to go to Chicago, and to be in that city 
during the time of the Friends’ Religious Congress. 


A UNIQUE BOOK ON TREE-STRUCTURE. 
Or making many books there is indeed no end ; but that 
there is at least something new made under the sun in the 
kind of books made must be admitted by any one who 
sees ‘‘American Woods,’’ by Romeyn B. Hough, Lowville, 
New York. The leaves of this unique book are frames of 
black card-board, in each one of which is set three speci- 
mens of the actual wood cut in thin slices from the trunk 
of the tree, in three different sections,—one transverse, 
or across the grain, showing the rings; one radial, or 
lengthwise of the trunk; and one tangential, or at an 
angle. The last gives perhaps the most striking and 
beautiful effect, though it is hard to choose among them. 

The specimens are cut extremely thin,—hardly thicker 
than paper,—so that they are semi-transparent ; and the 
peculiar way in which they are set in the card-board 
frames permits both sides of each piece to show. When 
held up to the light, new beauties are seen in the grain, 
the delicate variations of color being brought out in ex- 
quisite relief. 

The work is issued in parts, each part containing from 
seventy-five to eighty-one specimens, representing twenty- 
five species of trees, and with corresponding text. They 
are in the form of neatly bound octavo volumes. The 
author has evidently been scrupulously careful about the 
identification of trees selected for the specimens, and 
claims that he can vouch for the authenticity of every 
species represented. It is his aim to make the work of 
thoroughly scientific value, for schools, colleges, public 
museums, libraries, etc., intending it to meet there the 
pressing want, especially in forestry, of a simple and ade- 
quate means of instruction in dendrology. At the same 
time, it is a handsome and attractive book for the parlor 
or study, as well as useful in kindergarten and nursery. 
We invite the attention of our readers interested in 
Botany and Forestry to the work. 


N. M. CURTIS’S SPEECH ON 
PENALTY. 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, U. S., 
WasHINGTON, D. C., August 23, 1893. 
Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
g21 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. : 
I HAVE yours of the 2d inst., requesting me to forward 
you fifteen or twenty copies of my speech in Congress 
against the death penalty. I have deferred answering 
your communication until I should have a new edition 
published, which has just been done, and I forward you 
a few copies, for such use as you may think proper. 

Those which were sent you I have no doubt were 
furnished by an Association of your Friends in New York 
City who subscribed for a thousand copies. I have dis- 
tributed about 10,000 copies of this speech, which is, 
you must know, attended with considerable expense, and 
some of my friends have distributed 4,000 or 5,000 be- 
sides. Should you desire any quantity they can be had 
for $15.90 per thousand, the price charged by the Public 
Printer. 

It is my purpose to bring the subject forward at the 
regular session of Congress, and to do what may be 
properly done to educate the people against this inefficient 
punishment. You have a vety strong and influential sup- 
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porter of abolition in the Rev. George Dana Boardman, 
of the First Baptist Church, in Philadelphia. It is of 
very great importance that those who are friendly to the 
project should seek to interest people of other denomina- 
tions. The members of the Society of Friends need no 
argument to convince them of the errors and wrongs ot 
the present law, and they can well afford to direct thei: 
attention to others, and make use of the strong arguments 
which they employ in the discussion of this question. 
Very truly yours, N. M. Curtis. 
[The copies sent us by Friend Curtis enable us to 
supply the requests which we had on file. We call atten- 
tion to his suggestions as to the manner of procuring a 
larger number, (1,000 copies), by an order placed with 
the Public Printer, at Washington. Of course, it cannot 
be fairly expected of Gen. Curtis that he will circulate 
his speech indefinitely, at his own cost.—Eps. INTELLI- 
GENCER AND JOURNAL. ] 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

LETTERS FROM THE WORLD’S FAIR.—VIII 
ALTHOUGH modest in its dimensions there is no building 
on the grounds whose architecture is more satisfactory, 
taken all in all, than the Woman’s building; the best 
criticism that I have heard upon it was a comment made 
by one of our sex, who exclaimed, ‘‘ There is just enough 
of everything and not too much of anything.’’ The dis- 
play within the walls is worthy of the exterior, and is 
remarkable for its variety as well as for its general excel- 
lence. There is very little of that resemblance to the 
woman's department of a county fair, which was so 
noticeable in the exhibit at the Centennial. There is an 
abundance of needlework, it is true, but it is needlework 
inspired by the ideals of the artist; this very abundance 
is sufficient proof that the larger liberty now accorded to 
our sex will not cause us to forego the privilege which 
custom denies to men, of keeping our fingers busy with 
the useful or the beautiful, while our brains are ponder- 
ing weighty problems, or our tongues are uttering the 
sense or nonsense that flows from them so readily. 

There are china sets and single plates that might 
tempt one to break the tenth commandment, were they 
not so very fragile. The walls of the main room are 
covered with paintings many of which are the works of 
artists ; the one that made the greatest impression upon 
me was only two forlorn little school boys, but their faces 
were so full of expression that it did not surprise me to 
learn that the artist was Marie Bashkirtseff. 

The busts of Lucretia Mott and Susan B. Anthony, 
and the statue of Maud Muller, in the centre of the build- 
ing, are very pleasant to look upon ; and in the manager’s 
room a spirited statue, called ‘‘ Young Nebraska,’’ attracts 
our attention. There is also a desk here made of wood 
from Roanoke Island, presented by the ladies of the State, 
in memory of Virginia Dare, the first white child born in 
America. In the French section is an ivory statue of 
Phryne, executed in the fifteenht century ; this and ‘‘Amer- 
ican Mythology,’’ in the Italian section of the Art Gal- 
lery, are said to be the finest works of the sculptor on the 
grounds, and one enthusiast declares that just to look at 
them is worth fifty times the price of admission. 

Upstairs there is no room more interesting than that 
in which the national organizations of women have their 
headquarters. A large section is occupied by the W. C. 
T. U., and here the center of interest is the mammoth 
petition for the abolition of the liquor traffic, containing 
over three million signatures, which is to be presented in 
turn to all the governments of the civilized world. Here, 


' also, we find the National Woman’s Suffrage Association, 





the King’s Daughters, the Woman’s Club Association, 
and many other societies with whose names and aims we 
are familiar. 

In the corn kitchen, near by, Mrs. Rorer gives a prac- 
tical lecture every day, at ten o’clock, upon the making 
of some articles of food from Indian corn, and makes it as 
she talks ; while in the Assembly Hall there is a daily lec- 
ture at eleven by some woman more or less known to fame. 
The Cincinnati room shows the beautiful wood carving for 
which that city is famous, while the ‘‘ redwood interior,’’ 
contributed by the California Builders’ Association, makes 
us wish that the rich men who build houses with such 
rooms as these would throw them open to the people once 
in a while. 

Stepping out of woman’s kingdom, we next enter 
that little gem of architecture, the Children’s Building. 
We watch the lesson in gymnastics that the boys are en- 
joying in the center, and peep through the windows into 
the nurseries, where the little ones who have been 
‘checked ’’ are playing or sleeping under the very best 
of care. Upstairs one may see children at work in the 
kindergartens, while others are engaged in clay modeling, 
or are taking lessons in ‘‘ sloyd,’’ and most wonderful of 
all is the room where little deaf mutes are taught to talk, 
and to understand others by watching the motion of their 
lips. 

From the Children’s Building it is but a few steps to 
the Midway Plaisance, which in one way is the nearest 
approach to the Tower of Babel that modern civilization 
has ever looked upon. Although it is a huge conglomera- 
tion of side shows, the thoughtful tourist should not pass 
it by, for one may get here a very fair idea of how the 
less civilized races look and live in their native lands. 
The Javanese village with its airy huts is particularly in- 
teresting, and Dahomey and the South Sea islands are 
each worthy of a visit, while the Esquimaux village in the 
northwest corner of the main grounds, is pronounced by 
some to be the best of all, provided you can endure the 
odors. 

The Arab horses of the Bedouins are beautiful ani- 
mals of ancient lineage, and they are trained to perform 
wonderful evolutions ; and in the street of Cairo America 
is entirely shut out, and we find ourselves in the heart of 
an Oriental city. The living panorama constantly en- 
acted here by the donkeys and camels, their drivers and 
riders, is the funniest thing imaginable; the only draw- 
back is the woe-begone looks and utterances of the tired 
camels, that are obliged to kneel and rise a dozen times 
in an hour. 

Then there are countless restaurants and bazaars, en- 
livened by the cries of the merchants advertising their 
wares ; while shouting, singing, and the clashing of mu- 
sical instruments, invite the people into the various the- 
atres. A Chicago paper, after describing the many noises 
of the Plaisance, concludes by saying: ‘‘ As for the music 
of the Chinese orchestra, it is simply crystalized malice.’’ 

The Ferris wheel ought to be in the very heart of the 
grounds, and would have been there if the directors had 
had faith that such a wheel could be built. A ride in it 
is decidedly more worth one’s white than going to the 
top of the Washington monument, for in addition to the 
beautiful view of the buildings and grounds, the sensation 
is entirely novel. The motion is almost imperceptible ; 
it is only when the ground begins to drop down that you 
realize how rapidly you are ascending. ‘To me the work- 
ing of the wheel itself and the perfection of its mechan- 
ism were more interesting than the fine view. When the 
shades of night have fallen, the wheel becomes as beauti- 
ful as it is wonderful, for then electric lights flash out all 
the way up its steel towers and around its double circum- 
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ference, and when you have reluctantly bid good night 
to the enchanted land, and are miles away, you may still 
look back and see blazing out in the Plaisance that great 
circle of fire. ss 

All shows at the Exposition for which an extra ad- 
mission fee is charged, are supposed to be in the Plaisance, 
but there are a few exceptions ; the most important of 
these are the Esquimaux Village already alluded to, and 
houses of the Cliff Dwellers. Entering the door of the 
latter we find ourselves in a cafion one-tenth as large as 
the original, and on the ledges of rock at either side the 
ruins of houses built no one knows how many centuries 
ago, are reproduced as they now appear. ‘These buildings 
were generally perched on one overhanging cliff and un- 
der another, so that with a single exception, they require 
no roofs. ‘They are accessible only through perpendicu- 
lar crevices in the rocks, on the sides of which footholds 
still remain. ‘There is one building that no white man 
has yet been able to reach, and it is supposed that a ledge 
of rock which once afforded a foot path has fallen away. 

The cliffs of the cafion are brown, while the dwellings 
are white, and the mortar used in cementing the stones is 
harder than any that is now made; it may be that this 
hardness is owing to its great age. Each story had its 
fire-place and by an ingenious system of ventilation fresh 
air was admitted and the smoke carried tpward without 
any chimney. The houses are built story above story, 
and one of them is higher than the Masonic Temple in 
Chicago. ‘The rooms are all circular, and each is sur- 
rounded by a solid wall of stone ; the angles between the 
rooms were utilized for graves. Each body was buried 
separately, and with it food and other articles supposed 
to be necessary on the long journey, and then the grave 
was hermetically sealed. The wonderful preservation of 
bodies, cloths, grain, etc., is supposed to be owing to 
the absence of moisture. As the upper walls have grad- 
ually crumbled away, the lower rooms have filled with 
dust so fine that those making the excavations were 
obliged to place wet sponges under their nostrils. 

Much of the pottery is quite artistic in shape and 
decoration ; the clay is yellow with age, but the black 
designs are clear and distinct, and the bowls and jars bear 
quite a resemblance to Etruscan ware, cloth and ropes 
were made from the fibres of the yucca, and sea-island 
cotton with cloth woven of it has also been found. The 
ladders used to climb from story to story, had the rounds 
tied in place with yucca rope or with withes. The skulls 
unearthed are totally unlike those of Indians, and might 
easily be mistaken for skulls of intellectual Caucasians, 
the front and top of the head are so fully developed. One 
skull has side whiskers still clinging to it, and the hair 
that has been found is soft and of a reddish brown hue. 
There is one perfect mummy in the collection, the corpse 
of a woman, with her knees drawn up and her hands over 
her face, just as the bodies were found in the Peruvian 
graves. 

Thus, at the height of our nineteenth century civiliza- 
tion, we are carried back into the remote ages of the past, 
and become acquainted with a civilized people who dwelt 
in America long before the palmy days of Greece and 
Rome, but whether the human race first existed in the new 
or in the old world, and how they crossed from one to the 
other, the wisest sages cannot tell us; for though the 
graves have given up their dead, there were secrets buried 
with them that no human eye has yet been able to read. 
ELIZABETH LLoyD. 


‘* Humiuity is perfect quietness of heart. It is to 
have no trouble. It is never to be fretted, or vexed, or 
irritated, or sore, or disappointed.’’ 
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FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. is a proper article for Friends to use it should be called something else 
. : . : than “ beer.”’ 
Pa.—The |] ighth Month meeting of y oung Friends’ Asso 


: Marcellus Cook, of Avondale, expressed his sorrow that so few 
Kennett was not as largely attended as some others, as sev 


young men take up the work of helping exterminate the liquor trattic 
He thinks the main hope of a remedy lies in the W.C. T. U. The 
question was discussed in its various phases, and numerous methods of 
remedy suggested, a number of those present joining in the discussion. 
Shortly after noon the meeting adjourned until 2 p. m 

During the recess lunch was eaten under the noble trees, some of 
which look as though they have been standing since the time when 
William Penn selected this beautiful hilltop as a site for a meeting- 


, and the day was very hot. It had been 

ing that the Association might take a two 
months’ vacation, too, but the stay-at-homes were not willing to be left 
so long without the food these meetings supply, and surely we can truly 
say that food continues abundant for our digestion, for the program was 

The Presid 
The minu ‘ 
What are house. After lunch the remainder of the intermission was spent in 
silat cette catalina Ten most pleasant soc ial intercourse 
At the afternoon session, at the request of the Committee on Phil 

anthropic Labor, the subject of temperance literature was introduced 
by Anna M. Lawrence, and discussed for a short time. It was thought 
that the circulation of good temperance literature among children is an 
excellent education, and will tend to do much towards having them 
live virtuous, temperate lives 


question, 


noois there 
interesting review of the 
ser touch and sym 
was called to beara 
about him in his early 

wisdom as well as de ; - . . 
Isaac Wilson, of Bloomfield, Ontario, Canada, was then introduced 
and spoke at length. He said, among other things : 
he liquor traffic is the cause of perhaps nine-tenths of all the 
. i f our country, and yet it is legalized by us professed Christians 
, Written by Myra A. Walter, ne . ; . = ee oe we : : 

: ‘ ! : h all Christians could wash their hands of this iniquitous traffic 


nis chil nood were so hap ° . ’ 
: 7 one of us should do all within our power to destroy it and make 


sten with earnest eager . - 
ind better and happier. I hope we are going to have prohibition 


. . before many years in Canada. Moreover, 1 believe we are going to 
ind wherefore of things , 


him kind and obliging _s 


» prohibition. You here in the Untted States have an organized 
party, and I had thought you would 


ca 1 obtain your object long be- 
sympathetic nature ied . oy . ’ Se } ‘ 

. for tl selves, but, neighbors and friends, you will have to spur up a 

le for their free 4 ; 

; , . we will win the race 
Slave! . . . 

n the women obtain the privileges of the ballot we shall be 
the prohibition of the liquor traff I shall be very glad 


jual footing with ourselves in 


do see women placed upon an eq 


articular 
Chomas W. Sherward, of: Wilmington, and Joseph S. Walton also 
e. Prayer was offered by Isaac Wilson, and the meeting closed 


RELIGIOUS CONGRESS OF FRIENDS: CIRCULAR 
OF INFORMATION. 


rue Central Committee, desirin 
may feel drawn to attend the Rel 


to give all 


g needed aid to those who 
igious Congress for Friends at Chicago, 
issue this Circular of Information 

wo centunes ag The Sessions of the Congress for Friends are appointed for the 
Phe fault and afternoon of the Igth of Ninth Month and the mornings 

20th and 21st. The Morning Sessions of each day will begin at 
l held in the New Church Temple, No. 17 Van 

i our So Buren Street 
to individual duty ’ Che afternoon meeting, which is our session in the General Parlia 
presentation ol nt of Religions, will be held in the Memorial Art Palace, Michigan 


und Adams St 


» fulfil aright 


] cide the . ° . . . 
lay aside the places of meeting are near the Lake front and the centre of 


, in a north and south line, seven miles north of the Exposition 

The most convenient lines of travel between the two points 

lowing: From the foot of Van Buren St. :—A line of steam 

vats direct to the Fair; Express trains on Illinois Central R. R. to 

} ut stop, running into the Grounds; Suburban trains, 

Central, stopping at all stations. The Cottage Grove Ave 

, on Wabash avenue to be taken at Adams or Van Buren Sts 

Elevated railroad, station between State and Wabash on Congress, one 

below Van Buren St. 

Friends’ Central Meeting on First-day is held at No. 18 Van Buren 

street, at 10.45 a. m 


in the evol 


SWwartnhn 


“poms _o Homes can be secured in private families in good and convenient 
fan apj ing neighborhoods at rates ranging from fifty cents to one dollar per day for 
rooms alone, and from seventy-five t ne dollar and twenty-five cents 
for rooms and breakfast. These may be secured at any time by ad- 
dressing the Secretary, stating preferences of locality and character of 
accommodations 

The time for t 
reference to the Yearly Meetings of Illinois and Indiana. The former 
begins on the 11th of the month and will probably close on the 14th 
rhe latter meeting occurs the week following the close of the Congress 


. c Re <- an } st natal 
le meetings of our Congress was arranged with special 


The arrangements for.the meetings being for the mornings only, 
except those of Third-day, will afford Friends opportunity to attend 
‘ Marvy S. Bartram | other sessions of the General Parliament of Religions or to visit the 
Sweet Mary Morrison. of Exposition. Friends desiring information or aid upon any other point 
ture Marv Criswell gave | are cordially invited to address the Secretary, 200 Randolph street, 
very touching story. Doe | Chicago JONATHAN W. PLUMMER, Chairman. 
7 ee . 7 ‘ . . 

tae when verted “A Store of BEN). SMITH, Secretary. 
Meeting, rendered * Found Dead in 
ld man found in a doorway on 


; oe So valuable is time that God never gives but a 
been a regular patron of the sa . 


Kennett Square, recited «« Root Beer,a Temperance | Moment of it at once, and never gives that moment but 
rett u , recit oot b , 4 peran ; 2 2 
commented on root beer. She thought that if it | once in all eternity.—/enkin Lloyd Jones. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 
“TIMELY Topics DiscussEpD ” is a collection of papers contributed 
to the 7reasury Magazine, of New York city, now brought together 
and printed in book form. They are chiefly religious in their bear- 
ing, and cover a wide range. One of the most interesting is by 
President Andrews, of Brown University, Rhode Island, on the 
question: “ Does the Christian Ministry meet the Educational Re 
juirements of the Age?” In it he makes this remark, which is 
significant as indicating the general pressure, even among the profes- 
sional ministry, for larger liberty in matters of faith. ‘‘ The ministry,” 
he says, ‘loses much intellectual power in that many able young men 
now take up law, medicine, or journalism, who would enter the minis 
try but for the present prevalence of doubts touching matters of faith. 
Often, if not usually, they are youths of special mark and 
Determined to think freely, and to act as they believe, they 
fear to begin the study of theology lest it r 
to stifle certain convictions. 

ministry suffers from 


promise j 

shall require them 
The quality of our 
a too rigid exaction, at ordination, of assent to 


An evangelical spirit and 


dogmas. purpose should excuse much theo 
logical misconception, for, mark it well, the main aim of the Gospel is 
not correct doctrine but holy living.’’ (New York: E. B. Treat 
An interesting contribution to current discussion is “* The New Bible 
he author, a minister of 
Unitarian Church, is already known by other published books. He 
eals with the subject frankly and 
est and reverent spirit 
Biblical 
itself, 


his religious 


raightforwardly, though in an ea 
He gives the } conclusions of m« 
f the facts furnished by the Bi 
aims to aid his reader to determine what place it should have 
life. He arranges for 
letermine a “ rational ”’ f 


scholarship, and, in view « 


ration those fact 


consia¢ 


use of the Scriptures; and in this 
the bearing of the discoveries by new schol 


of the 


arship on the wor 
distinctive in 


ind criticism 


Bible from now onward, is what is most 


He maintains that modern discovery have 


Bible, as the discoveries of 


given us 
astronomy and geology have give 

en and a new earth 

Replying to the question, What zs the New 
1e Bible is the literary product of the religious spirit in one 
noblest manifestations. 
man’s 


Bible ? the a 
he! 
It is the reflection, rather than the source, « 
religious life ; the history of one line of religious evolution 

Che new Bible is the old Bible allowed to tell its own story, to shine ir 
its own light, to occu 


py its real place in the reli 
ity. It is a pasture where the soul is to feed freely, not a pri i 
which to confine thought. Its chapters are not blinders to be worn to 
shut out visions of truth and beauty now unfolding, but lenses through 
which we gain l 


lhe new Bible must be put to new uses 


gious history of human 


may clearer views of certain great laws of the s; 


Its texts 
, but as fuel for the 


must be used, 


Boston : 
‘ 


hres of the heart.’’ 


Cy Ay. 


This month’s number of S¢. V2 
Lindl 


trated juveni 

d by the Century Company, co announcement 

Boston magazine of a similar character, Wide Awake, has 
} 


juired by the Century Company, and united with it. ‘The editor, 


itains an 
been a 
Mary 
Mapes Dodge, extends a hearty greeting to the new readers thus gained 
Quite an interesting article in the present issue is ‘A Boy’s Visit to 
Chief Joseph,’ it being the true report of a young backwoodsman 
ourn with the Nez Percé tribe, on invitation of Chief Joseph 
boy himself has written this articl 
and good judgment the 


manners, and institutions of Indian 


»,and reports with keen observat 
gi ustoms, 


’ 


: ] ihe eee cee 
niury > this month, articles notable are one on 


the frontispiece to the 


Inthe C ry Magazine 
Daniel Webster (with a fine portrait, forming 
number), by Mellen Chamberlain ; a fine biographical sketch of Daniel 
Defoe, the author of “ Robinson Crusoe,’ by M. O. W. Oliphant, the 
talented English woman, author of many much-read books ; a series of 
Phillips Brooks's letters, written from India, during his visit to that 
country ; and a profusely illustrated article, “ The Taormina Note- Book,” 
by Professor Georg: Woodberry, the poet, in which ne describes his 


sojourn among the Sicilian scenes around Mount Etna. 


f 


As mentioned in last week's issue, Friends’ Review has passed into 
1e charge of Rufus M. Jones, and in the issue for the 24th ult. he an- 
nounces his editorial responsibility. In an 


Forecast,’ he 


article underthe caption 


says 

“It is not designed to be the organ of a party or section, : 
knows nothing of divisions, but aims to advocate and 
sound, consistent methods and policies in individual life, in public a 
tion, and in the Church, seeking as ever before to mair.tain and honor 


spiritual realities, rather than forms and traditions. 


pro iaim saie, 


“It is further proposed to allow under judicious editing, a wider 
expression of opinion than heretofore on matters about which Friends 
might properly differ. Settled, fundamental Quaker principles should 
not be open to controversy, but applications to the varied conditions 
which exist in the country might properly be carefully considered, each 
writer being responsible for the sentiments which he may express under 


his own name. 


* The time may not come when we shall all see eye to eye, but we 
should all pray and hope and labor with sincerity and faith for the 
time when the essential truths and the underlying spirit of Quakerism 
—we may say of Apostolic Christianity—shall unite us North and 
South, East and West, in one harmonious fold and family under our 
Shepherd and Father : 

Friends Review, as our 
been 


readers are mostly aware, no doubt, has 
presentative of the ‘ Gurneyite” wing of 
Philadelphia Orthodox Yearly Meeting, 7%e Friend representing the 
** Wilburite,” or more 


trol of the yearly meeting for many years 


regarded as the re 


The latter has been in con 
and Friends’ Review has 
had its constituency to a considerable extent in the West. The “ divi- 
presume, those 
’ Rufus M. Jones, no 
doubt, will conduct the paper with energy and ability. One of the arti- 
cles on the editorial page, a tribute to Dr. Hartshorne, is signed “ I. S.,’ 
—President Sharpless, of Haverford College. 


conservative wing 


sions’’ it 
which 


refers to as not to be recog -d, are, we 


have occurred in the ** Orthodox 


So many people have read and enjoyed “* Ben Hur,”’ that there will 
be a great company interested in the issue by Harper & Bros., New 
York, of a new work by the same author, Lew Wallace, of In 

The publi 
‘* The author lately remarked to nd that he 
that 
f * Ben Hur, 
historical 1 
Naturally the period most apable of literary devel 
opment in a story is that tragic one hammed II 
the Eastern Empire, shattered the Greek Church, 
nople, and triumphed in the 
voted subjects 


~Gen 
dianapolis,—called ** The Prince of Indi 1ers’ card says : 

might say that he 
bool President Garfield, 


suggested to General Wallace 


‘ was sent to Constantinople to write 
who was a great admirer 
the idea of another 


mance, 


Constantinople as its 
scene l ] 
overthrew 
lestroyed Constant 
Emperor and of his de 

The new romance is the ult of President Garfield’s 
hint, and of the great facili ral Walla 

1] ; 


in the Turk 
capital, as well as of his increasing in in developi i” 


s the bo 


Through the roc} 


And whether they 
Beyond the shoals 
il f horeless 
that all is well— 
And I learn these things from the heart of the wood 
f the 


From the sol 
For never a bird in a 


mn sou 


Told all these things 
\nd the soul « 1an is a sunward bird 
With wings that are ma 
lo pierce to the fount of the 
And 


for flight 
shining day, 
d float through the depths of t 
And I re 


Wi 
v¥ ri 


And th 


nigh 
ad these things in that Bible of ‘ 
leaves ire the spr ] 


] } 4 
egible face ol 


With the eye behind the eye 


1 


For truth is not closed in 


its Chainiess soui 1s I 


And into the 
And streams from the bre 
And drops from the bending 
’Tis not shut in in a book, 
Nor t] } 


ramped in the chair 
But live 


in the open air 
For all men in their n 
But the fish that swin 


Knows not of the salt 


And never a bird in « 


Told all these things t 
*Tis the Voice that cor 
From the hills that shou 
Through the topless heights 
This Ve 
» roams the earth 
With an ear attuned t 
Will cat 
Whenever the Voice 
But not past the prison of 
And never bird in a wire-bound cage 
Told all these things to me 


ce goes wanderin 


an open heart, 


»f the sound 
mes near. 
ustom or 
wr the Vision flee; 


h some broken « 


Foss,in Yankee Blade 
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WHITTIER’S POEM OF UNIVERSAL GOOD WILL. 
A FRIEND in Chicago has asked us to reprint, at this time, when repre- 
sentatives of all nations are gathering at the great Congresses of the 
World’s Fair, Whittier’s beautiful poem, below. 
A CHRISTMAS CARMEN. 
I 


Sound over all waters, reach out from all lands, 
The chorus of voices, the clasping of hands; 
Sing hymns that were sung by the stars of the morn, 
Sing songs of the angels when Jesus was born! 
With glad jubilations 
sring hope to the nations! 
The dark night is ending and dawn has begun : 
Rise, hope of the ages, arise like the sun, 
All speech flow to music, all hearts beat as one! 


I] 


Sing the bridal of nations! With chorals of love 

Sing out the war vulture and sing in the dove, 

Till the hearts of the peoples keep time in accord, 

And the voice of the world is the voice of the Lord! 

Clasp hands of the nations 
In strong gratulations ! 

Che dark night is ending, and dawn has begun ; 

Rise, hope of the ages, arise like the sun, 

All speech flow to music, all hearts beat as one ! 
Ill 

Blow, bugles of battle, the marches of peace ; 

East, west, north, and south let the long quarrel cease ; 

Sing the song of great joy that the angels began, 

Sing of glory to God and of good-will to man ! 

Hark! joining in chorus 
The heavens bend o’er us! 
The dark night is ending and dawn has begun ; 
Rise, hope of the ages, arise like the sun, 
All speech flow to music, all hearts beat as one! 
—John G. Whittier. 
** ORTHODOX '’ FRIENDS AT THE CONGRESS. — The 
Secretary of the Local Committee in charge of the pro- 
gram of Orthodox Friends in the World’s Congress of 
Religions, A. W. Macy, of Chicago, writes to the Chris- 
tian Worker, of last week, as follows : 

In answer to many inquiries I am pleased to state that 
the arrangements for our Congress on the afternoon of 
September 22d, are progressing satisfactorily. The pro- 
gram is not yet ready for the printer, but it will be sub- 
stantially as follows : 

1. Our Church, and Its Mission. 
Kisco, N. Y. 

2. Our Origin and History. 
waite, London, England. 

3- Church Organization. 
komo, Ind. 

4. Woman in Our Church. 
more, Md. 

5. Missions. 


James Wood, Mt. 
Joseph Bevan Braith- 
Calvin W. Pritchard, Ko- 
Anna B. Thomas, Balti- 
: Josephine M. Parker, Carthage, Mo. 
6. Philosophy of Quakerism. Prest. Thomas New- 
lin, Newberg, Oregon 


Possibly another paper or two will 
nouncement will be made in due season. 


be added. An- 


Women Convicts In GeorGia.—In Georgia female 
convicts are hired out to work on the plantations as men 
are. The State’s lease price for a convict, $12.80 a year, 
is the same for a woman as for a man. On Capt. Maddox’s 
plantation of 6,000 acres a large part of the working 
force is composed of female convicts, the men being in 
separate camps. They go to work at sunrise and return 
at sunset. Each woman has her mule, and they take 
great pride in keeping them in good condition. They 
are not shackled, but there is a guard for every ten women. 
These guards carry pistols, while those for the male con- 
victs carry guns. The women plough, dig, hoe, and are 
as expert as the men.—£ xchange. 


HOUSEHOLD TESTS FOR DRINKING WATER. 
THE Engineering and Mining Journal of August 12 con- 
tains a useful article by Dr. Francis Wyatt, showing how 
the purity of drinking water may be tested by any one 
having ordinary household appliances. The impurity 
against which one must be on his guard is putrescible 
animal matter which affords food for ferments, or bacteria, 
of various species. The character of the bacteria, if any 
are present, will be ascertained by the microscopist, but 
it is enough for practical purposes to ascertain whether 
the water in question actually contains them or supplies 
the conditions of their vigorous existence. If it does, 
attention is to be given to the sources from which sewage 
or other animal contamination of any kind has found its 
way into the well or spring. Very generally wells are too 
near barns, stables, kitchens, and other outhouses to escape 
contamination. 

No water is absolutely pure. The water of all wells, 
springs, and streams, is charged with earthy and saline 
matters. Even rain water contains some traces of am- 
monia and nitrates derived from the atmosphere. ‘These 
inorganic impurities give no trouble, however, as a rule, 
unless they are in such quantity as to affect the taste or 
smell. It is in the organized and unorganized organi 
matter in a water that the sanitarian feels most interest. 
Its presence in dangerous quantity may be roughly indi- 
cated by slowly evaporating a sample of the water and 
then heating the residual solid matter slowly to a red 
heat. If this solid residue ‘‘ turns black and emits an 
odor resembling burnt hair, the probable presence of ani- 
mal matters,’’ says Dr. Wyatt, is indicated. But the 
tests for drinking water which the Doctor suggests to 
householders are these : 

1. Pour a glassful of water into a clean bottle, cork it 
and shake it up violently for a minute ortwo. If the 
shaking causes the development of a bad smell, sewage or 
animal contamination is to be suspected. 

2. Add to a small glassful of the water several drops of 
dilute sulphuric acid and stir. Then pour in two drops 
of a weak solution of permanganate of potash, or enough 
to give a faint rose color. Cover the glass with a saucer 
and let it stand for ten minutes. If at the end of that 
time the rose color has wholly disappeared, the water is 
probably unwholesome and needs further investigation. 

3. Put into a clean, dry glass several drops of a solu- 
tion of nitrate of silver and then pour in several ounces 
of the drinking water. If it becomes milky, add a few 
drops of dilute nitric acid. Should the milkiness not 
now nearly all clear away the water—if not gotten near 
the seacoast—is probably contaminated with sewage. 

4. Having two perfectly clean eight-ounce, glass-stop- 
pered bottles, nearly fill one with the suspected water in 
its natural state and the other with the water after it has 
been boiled 30 minutes. Put a teaspoonful of white 
granulated sugar into each bottle and shake till the sugar 
is dissolved. Then keep them, side by side, at a temper- 
ature of about eighty degrees for three days. If the un- 
boiled water rapidly clouds up and shows a marked fer- 
mentation, emitting an order of rancid butter, it is proba- 
bly contaminated with sewage. If the boiled water shows 
any signs of fermentation, there is reason to suspect 
serious contamination. 

If any or all of these tests be doubtful or unfavorable, 
it will be well to use other water, or to purify one’s drink- 
ing water. The best way is to boil it. Actual boiling 
for ten minutes—not simmering—kills the bacteria of all 
sorts. The flat taste of the boiled water may be corrected 
by filtering it through ordinary charcoal. 








A REFLECTION. 
I saw a pretty bit of conjugal felicity recently. Possibly, 
some other people may share my enjoyment of it if I re- 
produce it as well as may be in black and white. 

An old gentleman, who had long retired from a busi- 
ness which had fairly ‘‘ feathered the nest’’ for old age, 
came from his morning walk. 

His wife met him at the door,—her custom for more 
than fifty years,—and soon they were seated in their re- 
spective easy-chairs. 

‘* Where do you think I went this morning, mother ?”’ 

‘* As far as any youth of your time, I dare say,’’ she 
said proudly. 

‘*T went up to the old neighborhood, mother.’’ They 
looked straight into each other’s eyes in sympathy, and for 
a little while were silently thinking. 

‘* Yes,’’ he resumed, ‘‘ I walked upand down past the 
house where we lived so long, where Anne was married, 
and where so many things happened. 
Pemberton’s grocery to rest.’’ 

‘* That was a taste of old time, to 

‘ mother.’’ 

‘* Pemberton was there himself. Dear, dear, how old 
he looks! He introduced me toa fine-looking customer ; 
and what do you think he said about us?’”’ 

‘¢Qh, something about the days ‘ when we were first 
acquaint,’ 1 presume.’’ 

‘* He told the gentleman that he served us with goods 
for forty years, and never had a chance tosend usa bill.’”’ 

‘« That was the blessed truth.’’ 

‘¢ And I told the gentleman that ever since the fitst 
week we went to housekeeping I had given you an allow- 
ance of money, much or little, as I could afford ; and you 
had kept our expenses inside, always.’’ 

‘¢ Yes, dear.’’ 

‘1 told him about the Christmas when you surprised 
me with the bead purse you had knit for me,—seems as if 
I could see you now, knitting every evening and trying 
to turn the beads outside, just as easy,—and [ did not guess 
that it was to hold fifty dollars in gold pieces that you had 
saved out of the year’s house money.’’ 

‘* Well, you had not missed it from the table or any- 
where else.”’ 

‘No, no, always enough to eat, and the house as tasty 
as the housekeeper.’”’ 

‘¢ Well, hubby, perhaps there were not as many temp- 
tations for a housewife to spend money in those old-fash- 
ioned tines.”’ 

‘‘ Perhaps not, Jane. But new-fashioned times make 
long faces and long bills and short lives, I notice.’’ 

Now, this picture ought to be etched upon young 
lives,—love and confidence which had walked hand in 
hand through fifty-five years of married life, with a ‘‘ pay- 
as-you-go’’ principle, which walked while others rode, to 
the sure end of comfort in old age. ‘They had met many 
riders coming back on foot, as far as the poorhouse, or 
some condition of homelessness and dependence upon the 
favor of friends. 

This is a prime maxim of Bible lore: ‘‘ Owe no man 
anything, but to love one another ”’ ; and it should be ac- 
cepted as one of the keys to ‘‘ good housekeeping.’’— Zhe 


Pacific. 


Then I went into 


be sure,’’ said 


’ 


‘« Tuey tell me I’m growing old,’’ said the great Dr. 
Guthrie, ‘‘ because my hair is silvered, and thete are 
crow’s feet upon my forehead. and my step is not so firm 
and elastic as of yore ; but they are mistaken ; that is not 
I. The brow is wrinkled, but the brow if not I. Thisis 


the house in which I live ; but | am young,—younger 
now than I ever was before.’’ 
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THE MOCKING-BIRD AND HERMIT-THRUSH. 
BRADFORD TorRREY, in his paper ‘‘On the St. Augustine 
Road,’’ in the Atlantic Monthly, compares the music of 
the mocking-bird and that of the hermit thrush : 

I found myself in a bit of hollow that seemed made 
for a stopping-place, with a plantation road running off 
to the right, and a hillside cornfield of many acres on the 
left. In the field were a few tall dead trees. At the tip 
of one sat a sparrow hawk, and to the trunk of another 
clung a red-bellied woodpecker, who, with characteristic 
foolishness, sat beside his hole calling persistently, and 
then, as if determined to publish what other birds so care- 
fully conceal, went inside, thrust out his head, and re- 
sumed his clatter. Here, too, were a pair of bluebirds, 
noticeable for their rarity, and for the wonderful color— 
a shade deeper than is ever seen at the North, I think— 
of the male’s blue coat. In a small thicket in the hollow 
beside the road were noisy white-eyed vireos, a ruby- 
crowned kinglet,—a tiny thing that within a month 
would be singing in Canada, or beyond,—an unseen wood 
pewee, and (also unseen) a hermit-thrush, one of per- 
haps twenty solitary individuals that I found scattered 
about the woods in the course of my journeyings. Not 
one of them sang a note. Probably they did not know 
that there was a Yankee in Florida who—in some moods, 
at least—would have given more for a dozen bars of 
hermit-thrush music than for a day and a night of the 
mocking-bird’s medley. Not that I mean to disparage 
the great Southern performer; as a vocalist he is so far 
beyond the hermit-thrush as to render a comparison ab- 
surd ; but what I love is a singer,—a voice to reach the 


soul. An old Tallahassee negro hit off the mocking-bird 
pretty well. I had called his attention to one singing 
near us. ‘* Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘I love to hear’em. They's 


very amusin’, very amusin’.’” My own feeling can 
hardly be a prejudice, conscious or unconscious, in favor 
of what has grown dear to me through early and long- 
continued association. The difference between the music 
of birds like the mocker, the thrasher, and the catbird 
and that of birds like the hermit, the veery, and the wood- 
thrush is one of kind, not of degree; and I have heard 
music of the mocking-bird’s kind (the thrasher’s, that is 
to say) as long as I have heard music at all. The ques- 
tion is one of taste, it is true; but it is not a question of 
familiarity or favoritism. All praise to the mocker and 
the thrasher! May their tribe increase ! But if we are 
to indulge in comparisons, give me the wood-thrush, the 
hermit, and the veery ; with tones that the mocking-bird 
can never imitate, and a simplicity which the Fates—the 
wise Fates, who will have variety—have put forever be- 
yond his appreciation and his reach. 


Jesus himself does not stand between us and God ; 
but he is our living exemplar and inspiring illustration of 
what a human soul can be when in love with God, and 
whose will has become God’s will,—our elder, fairer, 
magnificent Brother in the divine life, showing us the 
Father in his own benignity, bringing earth and heaven 
together in his own soul, as token of the same mind with 
God which all of us may slowly, surely realize. Jesus 
stands to us as man reconciled to God. He is the great, 
central, historical representative of that sonship of which 
we may all partake, that universal brotherhood which 
makes all men one family.— 5S. C. Beane. 





‘*Wuar is heaven but to return to God, to cease from 
selfish ends, to give ourselves to true and noble purposes ? 
Those who live pure and generous lives have tasted al- 
ready ‘ the powers of the world to come.’ ”’ 
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BETSY ROSS AND THE AMERICAN FLAG. 
\w article in the St. WMicho/as magazine, this month, by 
Henry Russell Wray, tells about Betsy Ross, of Philadel- 


phia, who is said to have made the first American flag of 


‘stars and stripes.’’ Some of 
letails may be of interest to our readers. 

y accepted as a fact that the 
idea of the Stars and Stripes as a national flag was 


. 
by tl 


° } 
is nowadays general] 


orrowed from or suggeste 1 1e coat of arms of George 
Washington’s family 

In the spring of 1777 Congress appointed a committee 
‘authorized to design a suitable flag 

This to have consisted of General 
Washington and Robert Morris. They called upon Mrs. 
Elizabeth Ross, of Philadelphia, and from a pencil-draw 
ng by General Washington engaged her to make a fla 
Mrs 
tomers were the Quaker 
stock lhe 


+} ] > } 
that little old 


for the nation.’’ 
committee seems 


‘« Betsy ’’ Ross was a milliner whose principal cus- 


ladies She came from good 
story goes that during this call at 
building at 239 Arch street, Philadelphia, 


General Washington, after explaining his drawing to Betsy 


] sal 
coionial 


+ 


Ross, directed that the stars should 


Mrs 1 to tl 


Ross objected to tl 
; 


, . 
the sky seemed to 


be six-pointed ones. 
is, and argued that the stars in 

it five points. Following her 
argument by a practical demonstration, she folded a piece 
of paper, al li 


} 


have 
1d with a single clip of the scissors cut out a 
much for the 
} | » a ) > ) » 
without further argument Betsy Ross pre- 


perfect five-pointed sta his 
} 
i 


was too 
commiuttee, anc 


a number she made, was cut out 
he back parlor of her little Arch street 


~<d emblem, and was 

under the act which 

and white, with a 

ars in a field of blue In May 

order on the Treasury to pay 
q 


for flags for the fleet in the Dela- 


1777 


. 7) SAL. 
lternatel — 
aiternateiy red 


ract to make all Government flags 
Vermont and Kentucky, 

l 1794, which 
that after May 1, 1795, the flag of the United 


> admission o! 
hanged by an act of January 13, 
ild consist of fifteen stripes and fifteen stars. 
as thirteen hori- 
ly red and white, the 


was reéstablished 
union to 
a blue field, one star to 
union on the admission of every new 


to be made on the 4th day of July 
Chis flag went into effect 
ational 


present regulation 
\merica 


. + 
ry aweiing 


. . . 
has withstood time 


with destruction trom 


vation, still 


Stands an eélo- 
a 


ag. 


to the American 


over as ballast 


s old house came 


William Penn’s ship), and 


Ss Vision oO! 


looking 


the old 


through the quai 
cupboards, about 

Elizabeth Griscom (or, as it 
was torm scompe 


Samuel and She was married three 
Ross, to Mr. Ashburne, and to Mr. John 

Claypole, or Claypoole. Samuel Griscom, her father, 
Andrew Griscom, who came to 

Philadelphia from Yorkshire in 1682, and who is known 


in history as the builder of the first brick house in Phila- 


Rebecca Griscom 


times—to Mr 


was the grandson of 


was the eighth child of 
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delphia. 


Samuel was a Friend, and lived for many years 
on Arch 


street, between Third and Fourth streets. He 
was a ship-builder and house-carpenter, and assisted in 
the erection of Independence Hall. So much for Betsy 
Griscom’s family. As Betsy Ross, the widow, she lived 
for a long time in the old house before and after the 
Revolution, conducting a dressmaking and millinery busi- 
ness. She won for herself the name of being the finest 
needle-worker in America, and this, and the high re 
gard General Washington had for her, led the Congress 
ional committee to consult her about the flag. 


THE Donkey’s Loap.—The loads the little ass carries 
are often as peculiar as they are heavy. I have seen him 
carrying a bulky load of cane, which trailed along the 
ground on either side and behind him. The butts pro 
truded beyond his head, so that only from the front could 
you see the motive power of the curious mass. From the 
side naught was to be seen but an occasional ear thrust 
out from the moving bulk. The rest of the donkey was 
lost. While musing one day near the Damascus Gate at 
Jerusalem on the mutability of human, the degradation 
of Semitic affairs, a donkey suddenly appeared to me, 
coming from the slaughtering-ground just above the brook 
Kedron, laden with fresh sheep hides, wool side out. 
The little beast had but his head protruding from the 
quivering, bloody mass ; you could just catch sight of his 
pattering feet. In the dusk he was actually a startling 
creature, and all but gave me a tumble from the wall on 
which I sat. Even Cuvier could scarce have classified, 
and might properly have fled from him as a truly super- 
natural being ; though, indeed, Cuvier is credited with 
readily classifying the devil his pupils had dressed up and 
sent into his garden one night to scare him. 
you? ’’ quoth Cuvier. 
to eat you ! 


‘Who are 
‘« I’m the devil, and I’ve come 
’ howled the devil, with a proper stage caper. 
Looking him over from head to foot, ‘* Horns, tail, hoofs, 
—graminivorous ; you can’t do it!’’ replied the savant, 
turning on his heel. Unlike Cuvier, it became a percepti- 
ble case of demoralization on my part before I classified 
my strange intruder. My had prevented my 
noticing the unmistakable sound of his gait.—7Z. 4 


Dodge, in Harper's Magasin 


musing 


THE PEOPLE AT KEMPEN.—Kempen, a town in Hol- 
land on the lower Rhine (the birthplace of Thomas a 
Kempis), is a favorite residence of people with small in 
Dutchmen must be as 
limited as their incomes, judging from the droll stories 
that are toldof them. At one time a fire broke out, and 
much damage was done because the engines were out of 
repair. The council met, and, after much argument, it 
was voted that on the eve preceding every fire the town 


comes lhe imagination of these 


officers should carefully examine the engines, pumps, etc. 
One of the greatest profits of the town was the toll ex 
acted at the gates. The council wished to increase the 
and, instead of increasing the toll, it voted to 
double the number of 


income , 
gates. This same council also or- 
dered the sun-dial to be taken from the court-house com- 
mon and placed under cover, where it would be protected 
from the weather. But of all the queer things that are 
told of Kempen and its people, nothing is so absurd as 
this: grass grew on the top of a very high tower, and 
the only way these droll Dutchmen could think of to get 
it off was to hoist a cow up and let her eat it.—Harfer's 
Young People. 


‘‘ALL attempts to set up fences have not resulted in 
keeping the vulgar from getting in, but in driving the 
saints out.’’ 
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‘*REAL COUNTRY” FOR CITY CHILDREN. 
Last summer I[ had occasion to observe the training of 
an interesting family of children, an account of which 
may be of value to other parents. At first it was a marvel 
to me that the wife of the city banker, who was reputed 
to be wealthy, was spending the summer months at the 
modest farmhouse of Meadow Brook. Asa neighbor to 
the good farm-people I went to pay a call to their visitor, 
or rather boarder. I was attracted by her culture, her 
good breeding, her genial spirits, and, beyond all, I dis- 
covered a singular strength of character. 

I repeated my visit often. Finally, I presumed upon 
my acquaintanceship sufficiently to inquire of Mrs. B. 
reason of the selection for her summer’s sojourn. 

She smiled at my question, and replied that she was 
considering the good of her children. ‘* Our little boys,’’ 
said she, ‘‘-are helping this good farmer tend his crops.’’ 
She observed that no light had begun to dawn upon me, 
and continued by saying : 

‘¢We intend that our children shall have a liberal 
education ; that they shall know the worth of manual 
labor ; by so doing they will not undervalue manual 
vice. 


the 


ser- 
This laboring with their hands will strengthen 
their muscles, and fit them for future work, 
or mental. 

‘¢ Your neighbor here is a trusty man. Our boys are 
not old enough, nor of sufficient experience, to be of any 
actual assistance to him, but my husband put some money 
into his hands and asked him to teach the boys, and pay 
them at the end of each week as if the money were com 
ing from his own pocket. 
them to earn money, 


either manual 


This inspires an interest in 
and when it is the reward of their 
own work they are more careful as to the way they spend 
it. It furnishes them with spending-money, and at the 
same time creates within them the habit of industry and 
the spirit of independence.’’ 
‘*Could you not leave the boys here, and you go 
elsewhere, where it would be a pleasure to you?”’ 
‘¢ Were I elsewhere,’’ said she, 
of their pleasures ; neither could I direct their sports 
during their leisure moments. On Sundays | could not 
read to them and instruct them in lessons as shoul 
be impressed at their ages. 
mother. 
real men. 


I asked. 


‘‘T could not partake 


such 
Oh, no! my boys need their 
Some day we fondly hope to see them 


When they are old enough for the advantages 


men— 


of the best institutions of learning we shall avail ourselves 


of those privileges ; but we mean not to wait until that 
time to begin their education. ] 
are early instilled that are 
and bear fruit in 
conclude that the lamentable career of many sons of rich 
parents is chiefly owing to the 
hood to other peo] le, 


i 


} 


It is the principles which 


ripened by the environments 


later years. From my observation | 
entrusting of their child- 
incompetent, and who are careless 
of every consideration save of the gold that is brought 
into their hands. After this bad beginning, the 
children are indulged to follow their own sweet wills, hav- 
ing the money to gratify every whim. We believe that 
by following our plan faithfully and conscientiously, we 
shall instill int 


not corrupt 


own 


o our children principles which money will 


’'__ Nella Frank, in Babyho 


AccorpDING to ‘‘ Poor’s Manual’’ for this year the 
total length of tracks existing in the United States at the 
close of 1892 was 175,223 miles. 


LAVENDER, like so many other old-fashioned things, is 
coming again into favor, and its quaint, sweet scent 1s 
right welcome. August is the month of the lavender harvest. 
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FREEDOM AMONG ENGLISH FRIENDS.—A letter from 
Thomas B. Grubb to the editor of the London Friend is 
of interest as showing a desire for a large tolerance of 
varying beliefs on the part of Friends in England. ‘I 
think,’’ he writes, ‘‘ most readers of Zhe Friend must 
have been deeply interested—and to some extent con- 
cerned—by the correspondence recently published on the 
differences of thought that exist among us as a religious 
body. Not that the existence of such differences need 
necessarily cause uneasiness, if in 


all things we exercise 
charity. 


The only real cause of concern arises when we 
see, as in the case of some of the letters published. a ten 
dency to assume that our view 


is necessarily right, and 
that we are the judges of what 


is sound and Scriptural. 
It certainly zs true that very few of us can see matters in 


exactly the same light ; one viewing a passage of Scrip- 


ture as an allegorical or poetical way of inculcating a 
truth, while another construes the same passage literally ; 
and if we are to set ourselves up as judges of what are 
essentials and what are anti-Scriptural, and impose our 
views on others we shall soon cease to be a united body. 

‘*My own school days were over before the present 
phases of modern thought had become at all generally 
disseminated, and by prejudice I should rather adhere to 
the older views; but I have remembered that the tradi- 
tional teaching and education we of the older generation 
received, does not necessarily embody the whole of truth, 
and I am, therefore, ready to believe that those whose 
views differ from mine may have been given to 
other side of the truth.’ 


see * an 


‘*Qur early Friends accepted in membership those 
who were earnest seekers after God, and who could unite 
with them in practice, without imposing any creed or 
form of belief; and unless we continue to do the same, | 
fear we may see a repetition in this country of the un- 
happy divisions that have occurred on tl 


he other side of 
the Atlantic.’’ 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS 
THE great drought of 1893, which has continued so long in and about 
Philacelphia,—and very y | is been broken in this 
region. There were consi 1 many places on the Igth 
and 20th ult., about 2 inches of rain falling at Gwynedd, the home of 
the writer, 20 miles north of Philadelphia. These were followed, on 
the night of the 23d bv a heavv rain. mpanied by much wind, the 
edge of a cyclonic storm which came trom the West 


passed up the Atlantic coast. It did serious damage in many places, 
especially along the coast of New Jersey, and near New York City. A 
number of vessels were wrecked, and from fifty to a hundred persons 
lost their lives. At Newtown, Pa., the rain-fall, reported by the Znéer- 
prise, was 3% inches, the greatest since “‘ the big flood of 1882.” 


—(Our 


t 
Indies, and 


friend Jeremiah Hayhurst, of Lambertville, N. J., writes 
from Chicago, on the 24th, that he has been attending the great Fair 
for some days, and has enjoyed it very much. 
with Charles E. Lukens, at 2423 
society there very agreeable. 


He has been staying 
Prairie Avenue, and has found the 
“‘ Arrangements have been made to 
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make his house a permanent home for Friends and Friendly people, | 
during their visits to Chicago. His kindness and courtesy seem to fit | 
him to have the oversight of such an institution.” 


—Newtown £unterprise, 26th: Six hundred and thirty-one tickets 
were sold at Market street station for the excursion train to the George 
School picnic, last Friday. This number was increased to over 700 by 
passengers from Fox Chase and other stations. About 100 came up 
on the regular 9.17 train. At the Newtown station fifty-nine excursion 
tickets to the picnic were sold, and twenty-one single tickets. Brooks’ 
coaches carried about eighty passengers, and the other lines twice or 
three times as many. Two full stage loads came up from Langhorne 
station, being from Trenton. Samuel Willard sold 300 quarts of ice 
cream, and said he could readily have disposed of 200 more. 

—While Dr. E. C. Hancock, of Yardley, (Bucks county, Pa.), was 
threshing out some grain in his barn last week a dynamite cartridge ex- 
ploded in a sheaf of wheat which was fed into the thresher. The ex- 
plosion was terrific, demolishing the thresher and filling the barn with 
a blue smoke of a peculiar odor. Fortunately the barn was not fired 
and no one was injured. The doctor offers $500 reward for the name 
of the miscreant who placed the explosive in the sheaf.— Doylestown 
Democrat. 


—Dr. Henry Hartshorne and his daughter, Anna Hartshorne, ex- 
pect to start across the continent the 9th of next month on their way to 
Japan, where they intend to spend the winter.—Friends’ Review. 


—Secretary Edge, of the State Board of Agriculture, says the aver- 
age acre of Pennsylvania wheat will this year give about 750 pounds of 
grain, while the average acre of hay will not give more than twice that 
weight. He advises farmers to feed their wheat at its present price. 
This opinion is shared by more than one farmer in this very neigh- 
borhood. William Stinson, one of West Grove’s level-headed, retired 
agriculturists, cives it as his opinion that if the corn crop is short it 
would pay farmers much better to grind their wheat for feed than to 
sell it, unless prices take a decided advance. — West Grove /ndependent. 

—Judge White, of Pittsburg, Pa., is quoted as saying three years 
ago: “After fifteen years on the bench, I believe that four-fifths of all 
crimes committed are the result, directly or indirectly, of the use of in- 
toxicating liquors. Much of it is due to beer. It follows that three- 
fourths of the expense of the State for prosecution of criminals is 
attributable to the same cause.”’ 

~The growth of the orange industry in Florida has increased from 
a production of 600,000 boxes in 1885 to 3,500,000 for the season just 
closed, and, according to conservative estimates, the combined crop 
will be fully 5,000,000 of which over 4,000,000 will be 
marketed. 


boxes, 


—aAn article in the Bulletin de [ Institut International de Statisque 
gives, as a result of a careful inquiry, the average height of different 


nations. The English professional classes, who head the list as the 
tallest of adult males,attain the average height of 5 feet 9'¢ inches. 
Next on the list come the American males, and a minute fraction be- 
hind them come the English of all classes. Hence we may conclude 
that, taken right through, the English and American races are approxi- 
mately of the same height. Most European nations average for the 
adult male 5 feet 6 inches; but the Austrians, Spaniards, and Portu- 


guese just fall short of this standard.—Zondon Lancet. 


—In the Electrical Building at the World’s Fair are shown fiat- 
irons which have small, silk-covered copper wires fastened at the back, 
so that a high and even heat is maintained at the bottom, while the top, 
made of a non heat-conducting substance, remains quite cool. In fact, 
conditions seem so changed that the kitchen becomes almost a parlor 
and cooking a pastime. In this display there are also registers, from 
which rooms may be electrically heated. 


--A prisoner in the jail at Birmingham, Ala., was found to have 
had in operation for ten days a small bucket distillery secreted in his 
cell. The prisoner, whose name is Charles Wilborn, appeared as a 
temperance lecturer, and recently spoke before the Y. M.C. A. in 
that city. 


—The Czar of Russia is very much of a family man. For the 
most part he passes his evenings with his family, and often reads to his 
wife while she embroiders. His love for his wife is very great. At a 
court reception in Paris in 1867 he met Eugenie, and on being asked 
who was the most beautiful woman present, turned his back on the 
queenly Empress and pointed to his own wife. 


—Proctor: ** Well, it’s only a step from the sublime to the ridicu- 
lous.” Lenox: “ Ah, if it were only a step back again! ’’— Vogwe. 


—An Englishman, writing of America, says that he never saw a 
lady knit or sew all the time he was in this country. He supposes 
“some ladies do secretly work, but all the pleasant litter of books, sew- 
ing and writing, which constitutes one of the chief charms of an English 
woman’s drawing-room, is wholly wanting in the American parlor.” 
American women do knit, sew, and make a great deal of fancy work, 
but it is true that they generally set apart their parlors for calls and 
company, giving them a stiff, dressed-up rather thap a cosy, home-like 
air.—Hartford Times. 
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—Samuel Rogers, the English poet, had a great distaste for personal 
gossip. “I wonder how the Blanks are able to keep a carriage,” a 
lady once said to him, in his own house, and he at once turned to a ser- 
vant to say, ‘Go to Blank Square with Mrs. Proctor’s and my compli- 
ments, and ask how the family contrive to pay for their carriage.”’ 

—Philippa Fawcett, the young English girl who took rank * above 
the senior wrangler” at her graduation, has adopted the profession of 
electrical engineer. 


—The Washington correspondent of the New York Sua reports the 
finding by C. T. Cressey, formerly Assistant Librarian of the Senate, 
of all the documents of the first fourteen Congresses. The papers were 
found in the basement of the Senate among some 40,000 volumes, sup- 
posed to be useless. 

—Mrs. Speakman, of near Chatham, a lady aged over seventy-five 
years, while at her son-in-law’s, Joshua Jackson, Kemblesville, last 
week, went to the stable and milked four or five cows in succession, 
showing that she had not forgotten the art.— West Grove Independent. 


—In consequence of the low price of wheat and the high price of 
bran a number of farmers in Frederick county, Md., are having their 
wheat ground up for the purpose of feeding it to their stock. Many 
claim that it is equally as cheap as bran and makes much the better 
food. 


—Husband: “* My dear, our club is going to have all home com- 
forts.” Wife: “Is that so? And when is our home going to have all 
the club comforts ?’’— 7ruth. 


—The Connecticut Legislature imposes a fine of $7 or ten days’ im- 
prisonment or both upon the owner who, “ after being notified, permits 
a dog to go out on the highway or common and snap or bite or other- 
wise annoy persons or horses lawfully using such premises.” 

— When a man’s feelings are so great that he cannot express them, 
had he better send them by freight ?>—Zxchange. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

THE Wilson bill, which repeals the clause of the Sherman act provid- 
ing for the purchase of 4,500,000 ounces of silver each month, passed 
the House of Representatives on the 28th. The vote stood, yeas, 240; 
nays, 110. This was an unexpectedly large majority for the passage of 
the bill. Before the vote on the bill itself, votes were taken on amend- 
ments providing for free coinage of silver at ratios of 16to I up to 20 
to 1, and also on a proviso reénacting the Bland- Allison bill, which was 
in effect prior to the passage of the Sherman act, and which provided 
for the coinage of at least 2,000,000 silver dollars each month. All of 
the free-coinage amendments and the Bland-Allison proviso were de- 
feated by decisive votes. 


THE Secretary of the Treasury has ordered the mints at San Fran- 
cisco and Philadelphia to be run to their full capacity in coining gold 
bullion, of which the Government has on hand a stock worth about 
$90,000,000. The purpose of this coinage is to meet the need for addi- 
tional currency. 


A DISASTROUS fire occurred on the 24th in South Chicago, destroy- 
ing two hundred and fifty dwellings, besides churches and other build- 
ings. The district is a suburb of Chicago, built around large steel mills, 
and the houses destroyed were largely those of workingmen. The loss 
amounted to about one million dollars. Nearly seven thousand people 
were made homeless. 


A PANIC was caused last week in Georgia by the appearance of 
three cases of yellow fever in Brunswick, a town on the sea-coast. A 
large part of the population left the place, but quarantine regulations 
were put in force in neighboring cities against them, resulting in severe 
distress and destitution. A very large proportion of the inhabitants are 
colored people, many of whom are extremely poor. 


A HURRICANE of great violence struck the Southern Atlantic coast 
on the 27th, and prevailed during the following day, causing the loss of 
many lives and immense damage to property. In the neighborhood of 
Port Royal and Beaufort, South Carolina, fully one hundred persons are 
reported to have been drowned. In Savannah, forty persons are re- 
ported drowned, and many more are missing. At Charleston all of the 
great phosphate factories were blown down or severely damaged, and 
the streets and houses in the city flooded. At Kerersville, South 
Carolina, one hundred houses were blown down. More than thirty 
vessels are known to have been wrecked, and tidings of other disasters 
on the ocean are expected. The telegraph wires over a large extent of 
country were blown down, so that information of the full extent of the 
disaster has been received but slowly. Travel has been almost sus- 
pended along the coast of South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida, the 
railroads being washed away or made unsafe. The loss by damage to 
crops is incalculable, extending through North Carolina, Virginia, 
Maryland, and the Middle States. 


Since the first of the present year 145 national banks have sus- 
pended. Of this number 34 have already resumed business, and 62 
are in charge of Government examiners, with excellent prospects of 
early resumption. 





PRIENDS’ 


FOR WAKEFULNESS 
USE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
Dr. J. C. How, Haverhill, Mass., says: “I 
have seen great benefit from the steady use of 
this preparation, in cases of chronic wakeful- | 
ness.”’ 


NOTICES. 

*,* The semi-annual conference of the Salem 
First-day Scheol Union will be held at Salem, 
Ninth month 9, 1893, at 10 o’clock a.m. Ques- 
tions for consideration are : 

1. Should the attendance upon the First-day 
School be left to the free choice of the child ? 

2. What is the mission of the First-day School 
teacher ? 

All persons interested are cordially invited. 

RACHEL LIVEZEY BORDEN, ) Clerks 
Joun G. BorTon, F 

*,* A conference, under the care of Burling- 
ton Quarterly Meeting’s Temperance Committee, 
will be held in Friends’ meeting-house, at Mount 
Holly, N. J., on First-day afternoon, Ninth 
month 3, at 3 o’clock. All are cordially invited. 

ELIZABETH ANN ROGERS, Clerk. 


*.* The Burlington Quarterly First-day 
School Union will meet at Upper Springfield, 
Seventh-day, Ninth month goth, at IO a. m. 
Friends interested in the work cordially in- 
vited. Carriages will meet the early morning 
trains at Jobstown and Wrightstown. 

Wma. WALTON, \ Clesies 
SALLIE T. BLACK, { ; 


*,.* The United First-day evening meetings 
will be resumed at Seventeenth St. and Girard 
Ave., on First day next, at 7.30 o'clock. 


*,* The mid-week meeting at Seventeenth 
St. and Girard Ave., will be resumed next 
Third-day, at 10.30 a. m. 


*,.* A regular meeting of the Young Tem- 
perance Workers of West Philadelphia will be 
held in the meeting-house, 35th street and Lan- 
caster avenue, on Fourth-day evening, Ninth 
month 6, at 8 o’clock. Dr. Samuel Daggy of 
Philadelphia, will deliver an address. 

Business of importance will be transacted. 
All are cordially invited to attend. 

Wo. D. YARNALL, Pres. 
HANNAH E. Scott, Sec. 


*,* A Children’s Temperance Meeting, under 
the care of the Friends’ Temperance Committee, 
will be held in the meeting-house at Penn’s 
Manor, Bucks county, on First-day, the 3d of 
Ninth month, at 2.30 p.m. All interested are 
invited to attend. 

SUSANNA Ricu, Clerk of Committee. 

*,* A religious meeting will be held at 
‘** Friends’ Home for Children,” 4011 Aspen St., 
West Philadelphia, Ninth month 3, 1893, at 3 
p. m. Ministering Friends and all interested 
persons are cordially invited to be present. This 
is the opening meeting of the season, and we 
are desirous to have an interesting occasion. 
Come and bring your friends. 

On behalf of Committee, 

SARAH T. R. EAVENSON, M. D. 

*.* Quarterly meetings in Ninth month occur 
as follows: 

. Nottingham, E. Nottingham, Pa. 
. Whitewater, Fall Creek, Ind. 
Blue River, Benjaminville, Ill. 
. Centre, Centre, Pa. 
. Duanesburg, Duanesburg, N. Y. 
. Salem, Woodstown, N. J. 
Prairie Grove, West Liberty, Io. 
Illinois Y. M., Mt. Palatine, Jil. 
Baltimore Quarterly Meeting, Gunpow- 
der, Md 


Give THE: BABY 


| 


| 


IF YOU WISH your infant to be 
well nourished, healthy, and vigorous. 


THE + BEST - FOOD 


For Hand-Fed Infants, Invalids, Conva 
lescents, Dyspeptics, and the Aged. 
Our Book for MOTHERS, | 


“THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,” | 


Malied free upon request. 
DOLIBER-GOODALECO..BOsTON,MaAge. | 


| 


*,* Circular meeting at Willistown, Chester 


| Co., on First-day afternoon, Ninth month 3, at 


3 o'clock. ANNA M. HARVEY. 
*,* First-day School Unions in Ninth month 
occur as follows : 
1. Blue River, Benjaminville, 8 p. m. 

Indiana First-day School Association, 3 | 
p- m., and Ninth month 12, at 8 p.m. | 


OPENING OF THE PEIRCE SCHOOL oF BusiI- 
NESS AND SHORTHAND.—The day sessions of 
the Peirce School of Business and Shorthand 
will be resumed on the 4th instant. This well- 
known school, of which Thomas May Peirce, 
M. A., Ph. D., is principal, occupies several 
floors of the Record Building, 917 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia. Last year there were 1,365 
students, with an average daily attendance of 
over 900. The coming season, the 29th, prom- 
ises to be even more successful. Of last year’s | 
students 700 were assisted to positions. En- 
trance examinations are now being held daily, 
and enrollment blanks may be had on applica- 
tion. An all-around equipment for business life 
is furnished, the branches taught including 
Book-keeping, Shorthand, Type-writing, Bank- 
ing, Commercial Geography, Penmenship, Arith- 
metic, Business Forms, Commercial Law, Eng- 
lish Studies, Finance and Economics, etc. 


That ts, a 35 years’ experience in 


pleasing the various tastes of the 
most fastidious. 


So that when Two Dollars are sent to us we 
are able to send free to any railroad station 
where the 5-cent package stamp can be used 

SEVEN POUNDS OF INGRAM’S FINE 

BLENDED ROASTED COFFEE 


Whole or ground. Give it a trial. 


William S. Ingram, 
TEA DEALER, 
31 N. Second St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Alfred J. Ferris, 
PRINTER. 


Periodicals. 
Pamphlets. 
Piain Work, 


29 N. Seventh Street. 


INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


| 
| 
| 


aw 


You would like the lamp- 
chimneys that do not amuse 
themselves by popping at 
inconvenient times, wouldn’t 
you? 

A chimney ought not to 
break any more than a tum- 
bler. A tumbler breaks 
when it tumbles. 


Macbeth’s “pearl top” and “pearl glass "— 
they don’t break from heat, not one in a hun- 
dred; a chimney lasts for years sometimes 


Pittsburgh. Gro. A. MacBETH Co 


UR AIM IN BUSINESS LIFE HAS 
ever been to sell good goods. We keep 
a full line of the above celebrated chimneys. If 
your dealer has not got them and refuses to get 
them for you send to us. 
A. J. WEIDENER, 
No. 36 South Second Street. 
Agent for Macbeth & Co. 


ACUUM Leather Oil 
keeps leather new and 
restores it to newness when 
hard and brittle, unless it is 
cracked —it won’t mend 
cracks—25c, and your money 
back if you want it. 


Patent lambskin-with-wool-on swob and book— 
How to Take Care of Leather—both free at the 


store. 
AQUILA J. LINVILL, ; 
1244 N. Ninth Street. 
Best Quality COAL, at Reasonable Prices. 
HENRY | HOUSEAND SIGN PAINTING. 
i Durable Work. Reliable Workmen, 
ELLIS. |ws Nor 324, "12 N. 10th St. 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters, Buicoers, ano (Contractors. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


1125 Sheaff St., (first Street above Race), 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


3. R. RICHARDS, 
1917 Gratz Avenue 





Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester,N. Y. 


* 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 


FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 


Handsomely and correctly engrossed 
on the finest 


PARCHMENT, or on BOND PAPER, if preferred. 
Friends’ Book Association, 15th and Race Sts 


THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 
be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 
ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un- 
worthy is admitted. The paper now goes to 
about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 15,000 read- 
ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 
its contents gives special weight to each adver. 
pas” When 


advertiser please mention that they do it upon 


tisement. our readers answer an 


seeing the advertisement in this paper.“@q 





FRIEN YDS" INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 





~ Clement A, Woodnutt, just RECEIVED 


An assortment of French Habit 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, Cloth and fine Marseilles Vestings 
-___— GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. | ERCHANT TAILOR, 
CARRIAGES TO HIRE. | 109 N. TENTH ST., PHILA., PA, 


etk§ WM. HEACOCK,8a% | 
UN ane | | 


NO, 1516 BROWN STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. SPECIAL ATTENTION PAID TO EMBALMING. 
Highest of all in leavening strength.— ——— 


AVEATS, 
Latest U. S. Government Food Report. JESION PATENTS, 
Royal Baking Powder aces AMOS HILLBORN & CO., reer mages noes eS 
ie 106 Wall St., New York. ; ’ Beery puto takeout OF 5 wing ge is brougit before 
TEXAS LOAN AGENcy. FURNITURE, “ft. G 
PER CENT. CURTAINS, ETC. Scientific american 


DEBENTURE BONDS —— Laer geno oan lest rap: 


wi 
Send for circular, just out. 1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. | Ruseo SLioaix monthe. Adarese MUNN & O05 


1 Broadway, New York City.” 
an Forte, Re fr nn 
BENJAMIN GREEN, "Gl RAR D SURPLUS, 82,000,000 


CARPETS. “mn TRUST CO. 


33 North Second Street, Executes Trusts, De 
Allows Interest on Deposits 
All Floor Goverings Setenteme. Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Standay | Goods. ; ; Cares for Real Estate. 











OFFICERS 
Pica are Many Arts EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President, 
WM, M. ELY, Treasurer. J, ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas. 
and many Artists—our particular art is pretty NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 
effects in wall ere rs. 100 samples mailed for 


Scents. Frices, 5 to 50 cents a roll. MANAGERS 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRI JOHN B. GARRETT, SAMUEL B. BROWN, 
A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1624 Chestnut Street. 4. N. BURROUGHS, a WILLIAM H. JENKS, FRANCIS I. GOWEN 
JOHN A. BROWN "Ir. GEORGE TUCKER | BISPHAM, GEORGE H. McFADDEN, 
ENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, WILLIAM H. she TATNALL, 


For Dry Goods “BRO AD JOHN €. SI 


—THE BEST PLACE IS— ad a ee 


Strawbridge & Clothier’s PENN MUTUAL LIFE. INSURANCE CO. 


MARKET This Company furnishes ALL DestRABLE Forms of Lire and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 
EIGHTH + STREETS at actual Ner Cost. It is Porety MuTuAL; has (Assets of NINETEEN MILLIONs and a 
: ae ere \ F Surp.ivus of over Two and a HALF Mitiions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE 

FILBERT AND INCONTESTABLE. 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and Pres: EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


the largest Establishment in America devoted 
exclusively to The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut Street. CAPITAL, $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
DRY GOODS INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS. 
° TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of a eee, 
The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- resident, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; of Insurance Depai T. sn, JOSEPH ASHROOK Trust Ofer, 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, " ROBERTS ULKE: ere DAVID © i TOWNSEND 
Gloves, House-Furnishing Goods, Carpets, 


Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and everything rHE Maria’ pj a nay COM PANY OF PEN NSYLVANIA, 


that may be needed either for dress or house- Sor STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

This Company red Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 
the Company's option after five years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 
able semi-ann y. This Company also receives deposits, payable by check. 

DIRECTORS. . 
the largest to be found in the American market, Philip C. Garrett, N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, © Thomas Williams, Jr, John W. Biddle, 
— oe 1. | David Scull, Isaac H. Clothier, John B. Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincott, 
and the prices are guaranteed to be uniformly Francis R. ¢ Benj. H. Si er, C Harts John W. Patton, Henry Tatnall, 
as low as elsewhere on similar qualities of goods. | ‘eseph E. Gillingham, Charles Roberts, Joel J. Baily, George Lee, Stuart Wood. 


furnishing purposes. It is believed that unusual 


inducements are offered, as the stock is among 





